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State Buyers 
Eye Fight 
On G.S.A. 13 


Miami Beach—State purchas- 
ing Officials appear determined to 
seek a showdown fight with the 
General Services Administration 
over its controversial “price fix- 
ing” mechanism, Regulation 13. 

The state P.A.’s say they have 
used all “diplomatic” means 
available to force elimination of 
the federal purchasing policy. 
They insist they will now carry 
their fight directly to Congress. 

G.S.A. buying policies were 
the top subject on the agenda 
when delegates gathered here last 
week for the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials. 

Regulation 13 stipulates that 
any supplier selling to G.S.A. un- 
der a supply schedutie contract 
cannot lower its price to other 
“comparable” buyers’ without 
giving a “comparable” reduction 
to the government. 

Critics say it shoves a rigid 
price floor under thousands of 
commodities and in many cases 

(Continued on page 22) 


Antidumping Law 
Not So Tight 


Washington — The Treasury 
has made its first significant find- 
ing under the new tighter Anti- 
dumping Law against low-priced 
foreign imports. 

The Department last week 
ruled “no dumping” on a com- 
plaint involving imports of Fin- 
nish and Norwegian tissue paper, 
declaring its investigation showed 
no “predatory pricing motives” 
on the part of the marketers of 
the product. 

Trade experts here regard the 
tissue paper case as a sign the 
Treasury Department will not 
stretch new loopholes in the law 

(Continued on page 22) 


Council Retains Hope 
Of Russian Cooperation 
In World Tin Market 


London—The __ International 
Tin Council still has not given up 
hope of persuading the Soviet 
Union to cooperate in world tin 
markets. 

Leaders of the Soviet trade 
delegation, while snubbed on a 
request for observer status on the 
council, apparently are willing to 
continue talks for another month 
or so. 

The Tin Council chairman, 
Georges Peter, said he will give 
a progress report on the negotia- 
tions by Dec. 16 as to whether 
the Reds are willing to participate 
actively in council affairs. 

The council’s discussions with 
the Soviet delegation are center- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Purchasing men will wel- 
come the latest book in their 
field, George W. Aljian’s 
“Purchasing Handbook.” To 
give this 1,388-page _ refer- 
ence book its first review, 
PURCHASING WEEK put 
six of its experts on the job 
to comment on the work of 
the 200 experts who wrote 
the various sections. 


Oilmen to Study 
Spare Parts 


Chicago—A _ special commit- 
tee will study possible solutions 
to the oil industry’s problems of 
purchasing and investing in spare 
parts inventories. The American 
Petroleum __Institute’s —_ buyers 
group unanimously approved the 
action at A.P.I.’s 38th annual 
meeting last week. 

The industry coordination 
committee will work on a three- 
point program. The points are: 
purchasing. 

I. Study 
problems. 

2. Send out industry-wide ques- 
tionnaires. 

3. Investigate a potential pro- 

(Continued on page 22) 


common inventory 


Regulations Set 
For Barter Plan 


Washington—A new set of 
regulations devised for the United 
States’ barter program will make 
it easier to swap domestic farm 
surpluses overseas for foreign 
metals and minerals. The White 
House and Commodity Credit 
Corporation already have put the 
final touches on the changes. 

The next step is for President 
Eisenhower to publish a new 
shopping list of products for 
which crops may be bartered, a 
list that is virtually certain to 
include lead, tin, and zinc. Some 
price firming can be expected to 
occur. 

The barter program, a com- 
paratively small part of the over- 
all U. S. Crop Disposal Law has 

(Continued on page 4) 


We Want and Don’t Want 
To Trade with Russia 


Washington — Trade _ with 
Russia, and her satellites, has be- 
come a two-edged challenge to 
the U.S. and her Western allies. 
On the one side, is a widely- 
shared worry in the West over 
Russian “dumping” — particu- 
larly of metals and minerals—on 
Free World markets. On _ the 
other, Western governments are 

(Continued on page 21) 


Aluminum Demand Steadily Rising: 
Producers Considering Price Jump 


“ 


ONE OF THE LARGEST ALUMINUM PARTS going into autos is this 24-lb. 
automatic transmission casing being manufactured by Ford Motor Co. 


Christmas Gifts Fewer and Smaller 


This Season, P.W. 


Used Machinery 


Prices Firming 


Cleveland — Used machinery 
dealers report firming prices in 
their segment of the machine 
tool industry. But builders of new 
tools, while heartened somewhat 
by improving sales, see few sig- 
nificant changes price-wise for 
their customers in the near future. 

Recent price adjustments an- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Survey Reveals 
New York 
this year will 

smaller. 

PURCHASING WEEK has con- 
firmed this by a nationwide sur- 
vey of those who get them and 
those who give them. But those 
who sell them report business is 
on the upgrade. 

One of two reasons was gencr- 
ally given: 

1. To cut costs. 

2. To cooperate with custom- 
ers’ managements who are plead- 
ing, “just give us price and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The term “sophisticated buyer’ 


Purchasing 
Perspective NOV. 17-23 
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cropped up recently in the 


remarks of a sulfur producer who was advocating a stable. . . 
and higher . . . price for his firm’s principal product. By his 
definition, a sophisticated buyer is a purchasing agent who would 
rather pay stable and uniform prices than jockey for position 
to match or surpass deals made by a competitive buyer on the 


other side of town. 


His emphasis on sophistication was his way of stressing that 
price reductions and off-the-record quotations are not the answer 
to a sound, long-range future for the sulfur industry. His specific 
illustration was based on the premise that as long as the product 
(in this case elemental sulfur) remains the cheapest raw material 
available, neither buyer A nor buyer B cares whether the price 
is $30, $25, or $20 or whatever per ton. 

All the purchasing agent needs, he contended, is assurance 
that his competitor can’t buy the same raw material cheaper 


than he can. 
oa 


What this argument then adds up to is: “Don’t offer me a price 
(Continued on page 21) 


World Competition 
Halts Tag Raise; 
Expansion Goal Noted 


Pittsburgh — Aluminum _pro- 
ducers, steadily increasing output 
to meet gradually improving de- 
mand, are only a skip and a jump 
away from cashing in on vast 
new markets. These will more 
than work off present over-ca- 
pacity during the next few years. 

But on the immediate horizon, 
the same continuing good busi- 
ness is giving the industry leaders 
sufficient confidence to at least 
consider the possibility of ex- 
panding present profit margins 
with a moderate price increase. 
Some industry sources look for 
action soon despite the fact that 
present production facilities can 
meet all demands for the next 
two years and maybe longer. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Cement Prices 
Quoted Yearly 


Chicago — Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. here has made 
a significant switch in its pricing 
policy which is being closely 
watched by other cement firms. 
Marquette has announced a setup 
whereby it will quote prices on 
a yearly rather than on a quar- 
terly basis. 

The Marquette announcement 
means that another major cement 
producer has joined the ranks of 
those who will guarantee tags for 
all of 1959. Some of these com- 
panies have been following this 
practice for several years. 

The Marquette announcement 
does not include a price increase, 
and tags will follow the same 
level as in 1958. This move 

(Continued on page 22) 


Non-Union Coal Buys 
Cause Strike Threat 


Pittsburgh — Industrial _ pur- 
chases of non-union coal at sav- 
ings ranging up to $3 a ton have 
put the soft coal industry on the 
brink of its first major strike crisis 
in eight years it was announced 
last week. 

Bituminous coal operators 
hoisted storm warnings last week 
over their contract negotiations 
with John L. Lewis. Three months 
of informal contract bargaining 
with the United Mine Workers 
leader snagged on his demands 
that operators quit selling, han- 
dling, or using non-union coal. 

Lewis, who previously also 
served formal notice of contract 
termination on anthracite oper- 
ators effective Dec. 31, last week 
warned the bituminous group 
that unless they accept terms by 
the end of this month, their 60- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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This Week's 


Price Perspective 


NOV. 17-23 


The demand side of the price equation will bear close watching in the 
coming few weeks. 

With supplies generally ample, any price firming that does take place will, 
by necessity, have to depend on how fast demand picks up. 

So far this pickup in buying has been only moderate. The always reliable 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, for example, reports that one segment of 
demand—consumer buying of big-ticket items (cars and appliances)—still 
isn’t enough to bring about a full recovery. 

Current steel data reflects this less-than-sensational performance. Output, 
for example, recently faltered for two consecutive weeks. And while it’s on 
the way up again, there’s little indication of any big spurt. 

Automobile output also leaves something to be desired. Strikes and 
cautiousness on the part of the automakers will keep fourth quarter produc- 
tion below year-ago levels. 


The big question is: Can we expect any quickening of the demand pace? 

One hint may come from the Christmas buying season. 

If retail and department sales top year-ago levels by substantial amounts, 
it’s a good indication that consumers are in a buying mood again. 

And when consumers are in a buying mood, it means increased activity 
all the way down the line. For an auto bought today at the consumer level 
means material and component purchases tomorrow on the factory level. 

January 1959 will also bear watching. That’s when so-called “January” 
sales are supposed to clear shelves. If they do, it will be an even stronger 
verification that the basic demand pattern is up. 

* ao * 


In any price evaluation, you’ve also got to consider the other big demand 
area—business buying. 

Demandwise right now it can only be classified as “fair to middling”. 

On the positive side, new orders for machinery have been coming in at 
a moderately brisk pace. The third quarter, for example, was 18% above 
the previous quarter, some 1% above 1957. And manufacturers are pre- 
dicting further gains for 1959. 

But there’s a less positive side too. Overall outlays next year for plant 
equipment are not expected to be much over this year’s levels. It means 
machinery makers may be a bit too optimistic. 

Of course, growing consumer demand and business confidence could 
result in some upward readjustments. But at this point, there doesn’t seem 
to be any big new equipment boom in the making. 


Until a big new demand push actually materializes, you can look for more 
or less of a mixed price pattern. 

On the one hand, there'll be continued mild firming in raw materials— 
particularly where the recession pushed tags close to cost levels. 

But posting some small long overdue hikes on raw materials is a lot 
different than talking about any general overall price rise. 

Many suppliers are still reluctant to post across-the-board boosts—even 
where labor and material costs are rising. Instead, they'll increase tags 
on one product here, another product there—always keeping a weather eye 
on demand and what the competition is doing. 

It’s a time the pluses may bulk larger than the minuses—but hardly by a 
big enough margin to justify all the current inflation talk. 
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industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘‘Commodity Prices” below. 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits N.Y. lb 

Zine Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bb! 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cewt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 


CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick. del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bb] 

Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, NY. a" yd 


Rayon. satin, acetate, N 
Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, lb 


y, Be 2 Post Office. Subscription $6 a year, in U 
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Sales of Chemicals Rise; Prices 
Stay Stable, P.W. Survey Reveals 


Spot Check of Industry Buyers Throughout 
Country Foretells Increased Buying Activity 


New York—Increased activity 
is in the cards for buyers of chem- 
icals for the remainder of 1958. 
That fact is confirmed by both of- 
ficial U.S. Government statistics 
and a PURCHASING WEEK spot 
survey of chemical buyers 
throughout the country. 

But this increased buying ac- 
tivity does not foretell any across- 
the-board price boosts—at least 
for the near-term. Most produc- 
ers will be well satisfied just to re- 
ceive the increased revenue from 
upped sales without making any 
general boosts in average tags. 

The trend in both prices and 
production is shown in the chart 
above. It is interesting to note 
that although production has been 
on the upswing since the begin- 
ning of the year, average tags 
have eased slightly from their 
mid-year high. September pro- 
duction stood some 2.2% above 
the year-ago level, while prices 
were down a fraction from 1957. 


Upped Competition 


This level price trend stems 
from upped foreign and domestic 
competition, as well as new pro- 
duction processes which have re- 
duced costs in many industrial 
chemical areas. And this level 
trend, with possibly only a slight 
upward push, is likely to continue 
well into next year. 

Chemical buyers surveyed by 
PURCHASING WEEK expect the 
current upward trend in industry 
activity to continue through the 
beginning of 1959. Increases of 
about 10 to 15% in buying activ- 
ity during the coming few months 
over third-quarter activity is ex- 
pected by almost all the P.A.’s 
surveyed. And this boost in de- 
mand would seem to conform to 
upped production needs rather 
than to increase inventory posi- 
tion. 

This rise in activity should put 
the total chemical and _ allied 
product production index over 
200 (1947-49 100) by the end 
of the year. That would be better 
than 10% above the December, 
1957 total, and indicates a sharp 
recovery for the chemical indus- 
try which suffered only minor 
cutbacks during the recent eco- 
nomic recession. 

Many Individual Increases 

On the price side, a continua- 
tion of the level average trend 
does not mean that specific items 
will not be in for some reductions 
as well as increases. Just as re- 
cent boosts in copper, chemicals. 
silver salts, creosote, lead oxide. 
and aluminum chloride’ were 
counterbalanced by reductions in 
quotes of such chemicals as lin- 
seed oil, potassium stannate, ben- 
zol, and xylene, a continuation of 
the over-all stable trend will re- 
flect both increases and decreases 
in specific tags. 

As one P.A. told P.W.: “Price 
spirals usually have their flat pe- 
riods and I think we are in one 
of those periods now and for the 
next few months at least. The 
chemical companies will be glad 
to see their sales go up without 
putting their prices up too.” 

So although certain chemicals 
made from basic metals, as well 
as methanol and sulfuric acid, 
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may come in for some price 
boosts in the near future, tag re- 
ductions for such items as blend- 
ing oils, phthalic anhydride, po- 
lyethylene, and resins will hold 
average tags on a fairly even keel. 

The sulfur price situation is 
particularly interesting. The trade 
is buzzing with speculation that a 
hike, perhaps as much as $3.00 a 
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Neglected area of cost-control- 
opportunity uncovered by NEW BOOK 


Guide to potential 4% profit 
increase makes Texaco book 
latest business best seller 


Why you need it: The Texaco guide uncov- 


ers a new area where management can effect 


real economies in reduced maintenance costs. 


This is especially important now that decen- 


tralization and generally lower profit margins 


make the profit-and-loss statement the real 


measure of each plant unit’s management 


efficiency. 


What it will tell you: With facts like these, 


the Texaco guide shows that organized lubri- 


cation can raise production, extend parts life, 


and cut downtime: 


* A metalworking manufacturer saved 315 man-hours per 


month through more efficient lubrication. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Dept. W-70 

135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Management Practices that Con- 


trol Costs via Organized Lubrication. 


* A major corporation anticipates substantial maintenance sav- 


ings through the services of a lubrication engineer. 


* A mill has increased bearing life from 16 to 72 shifts by insti- 
tuting systematic lubrication that insures the right lubricant for 
each machine. 


How it will help you: Only organized lubrication gives management 
such an opportunity for savings. For example, a 10% reduction in 
maintenance costs through better lubrication methods will increase 
profits up to 4% 


in the average plant— more than equivalent to a 


4% increase in sales. And Texaco’s new guide shows how it may be done. 


How to get your copy: Simply fill in the coupon, attach it to your 
letterhead, and mail it to The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. N, we 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 0.7: 


The basic pattern of the new Congress already is being shaped. 
Senate and House committees aren’t even waiting for the 86th 


Congress to convene in January before swinging into action 


They've laid down a full schedule of investigations for the rest 
o! November and December: 
[hese investigations give the tipoff to what’s in store for the 


next two years. They deal with business issues, most of them 
ignificant to purchasing executives. 

The election results to a great extent turned on economic 
issues; the congressmen are merely following their political in- 
stincts in capitalizing on the situation. 

It’s only a forerunner of what’s coming. The Democratic- 
controlled committees give every indication of planning to 
investigate and investigate right up to the 1960 elections. End 
result will be that business, and indirectly, the Administration, 
will find the going rougher the next two years. Here’s what’s in 
store immediately: 

Joint Economic Committee. Two big investigations are sched- 
uled, the first, beginning in mid-December, dealing with ways to 
stabilize prices in the economy. The committee also is fashioning 
a thorough-going investigation of Federal Reserve policies, a 
favorite target of Democrats who want easing of credit policies. 

House Legislative Oversight. The Harris Subcommittee this 
week opens its much-anticipated investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its rate-making policies. Members 
will be looking for any evidence of influence being brought to 
bear on commissioners and ways to strengthen I.C.C. pro- 
cedures and decision-making. 

Kefauver also will be making news. His antitrust and monopoly 
subcommittee will continue investigations into ‘administered 
prices,” specifically in the drug and farm machinery fields. 

Labor. Sen. McClellan’s Senate rackets group has opened 
investigations in a new area, secondary boycotts by labor unions. 
It’s part of his efforts to write a stronger labor control bill than 
the one that was defeated earlier this year. 

Bread prices. The House Agriculture Committee’s consumer 
subcommittee is laying plans for a nationwide investigation of 
bread price increases. 

Businessmen in government. A House antitrust subcommittee 
is making a sweeping review of the W.O.C. system—that of 
employing businessmen who serve the government without com- 
pensation in advisory capacities. Purpose is to tighten up conflict 
of interest laws. 

ee © e 

Other indications that economic issues will draw the greatest 
attention in the new Congress follow: Senate Democratic Leader 
Johnson issues a 12-point program for next session. It’s heavily 
peppered with economics—increased housing, lower interest 
rates, aid to economically depressed areas, new farm program, 
development of peaceful uses of atom. 

Labor presents its bill to Democrats for its help in the election. 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Chief Meany’s demands: Higher minimum wage 
law, public works expansion, bigger unemployment checks, 
greater retirement benefits, and free hospital care for selected 
groups. 

ee ¢ @ 

The farm problem will be a noisy issue, with all sorts of 
maneuvering by both parties to try to get the most advantage. 

The Agriculture Department has just issued a report that 
gives fresh ammunition to farm congressmen. It shows that the 
cost of processing food and fibers is rising at the same time that 
farm product prices are falling. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,029 2,011 1,996 
Autos, units 128,272 97,804* 136,742 
Trucks, units 24,955 19,178* 22,643 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,686 7,752 7,546 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,352 13,039 11,870 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,849 7,123 7,151 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27.654 27.400 26,224 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.3 83.0 83.8 
Container board, thous tons 162,664 168,779 153,040 
Boxboard, thous tons 148,232 149,028 134,723 
Paper operating rate, % 90.5 91.9* 94.6 
Lumber, thous of board ft 252,903 264,733 231,130 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,429 1,410 1,644 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,311 12,330 11,914 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 374.3 221.5 373.0 


*Revised 
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Manufacturing Production Workers 


Tata 
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‘ index 1956 
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60 b Oct. Sept. Oct. % Y'rly| ee se 
1958 1958 1957 Chg. 
Total 82.1 85.7 82.1 0 Hard goods _—_ 
90 Hard Goods 70.0 76.7 76.7 —87 |~ 
Soft Goods 100.0 104.0 96.0 +4.2 
40 J 1 i l J a 1 | J FT j 1 -. 
J FMAWMJSJsAS OND JV FMAM J J AS ON D 
1956 1957 1958 
Index Shows Halt Overtime Hours of 
, ; Manufacturing Production Workers Index 
n Overtime Hours sera 
' , Latest Month Year % Yrly 
New York—Overtime took a Month* Ago Ago Change 
pause in October, with PURCHAS- —_— 
ING WEEK’s Index of Factory |™@* cogs _ - _ 
Overtime Hours faltering slightly Ordinance & Accessories.... 79.3 72.4 20.2 +43.7 
for the first time in six months. Lumber & Wood........... 106.1 106.1 93.9 + 13.0 
But much of this was due to auto Furniture & Fixtures....... 107.1 92.9 96.4 +11.1 
strike dislocations and can hardly Stone, Clay & Glass........ 94.4 88.9 94.4 0 
be interpreted as any flattening] Primary Metals ........... 60.7 50.0 75.0 —19.] 
out of the upward trend. Fabricated Metal Products.. 86.7 83.3. 106.7 —18.8 
The current month, when all Non Electrical Machinery. . 48.6 40.5 64.9 —— $5.1 
reports are in, should again show Electrical Machinery ...... 76.9 61.5 76.9 0 
a healthy overtime hour increase. Transportation Equipment. 65.5 72.4 75.9 —13.7 
Preliminary data would seem to] Instruments ........... coe 82.6 65.2 91.3 — 9.5 
bear this out. Auto makers in 
particular are now reporting 4|Soft Goods 
i gaeaallaa ciety GRITS cesses 106.1 97.0 103.0 + 3.0 
5. _ Ss < Age 97.3 an a4 
The October breather (latest Tobacco Eth EGS ESE O SHORES 118.2 145.5 di 2 
ts . lextile Mill Products ...... 96.2 88.5 92.3 + 4,2 
complete month) is reflected in vey 1083 1083 1167 ae 
P.W.’s official index. It eased] pPPAarel ---+--+++eece reer a: 2s sts es 
slightly to 82.1 (1956 equals a r eevee : FPS RE TES OREO S ee o.4 ’ a yA 
100), off a bit from September Printing & Publishing...... 84.5 81.3 103.1 —18.1 
, . , aisle 95.7 9]: — 4! 
But it was on a par with year ago Chemicals .. oe sseseees 99.7 21.3 =100.0 45 
levels. And this is encouraging Petroleum & Coal Products. 85.0 85.0 110.0 —22.7 
“wien it’s the first time in 1958 Rubber Products “tT Toot ee 107.1 107.1 107.1 0 
: Leather & Products........ 85.7 85.7 92.9 — 7.8 


that monthly totals have come up 
to year ago magnitudes. 

This index has proved a par- 
ticularly valuable indicator for 
purchasing executives. It sig- 
nals changes in production and 
economic activity well in advance 
of other barometers. 

A high index, for example, in- 
dicates that demand is rising and 
new orders are beginning to pile 
up. It’s only under such a press- 
ing demand situation that a fac- 
tory manager would be willing to 
schedule expensive overtime 
work. 

A closer look at the latest re- 
port shows that the October 
breather was shared both by hard 
goods and soft goods alike—each 
slipping a bit from September 
levels. 

A closer look at these Septem- 
ber figures is presented in the 
table alongside. Note that re- 
covery from August levels was 
general and cut across a wide 
cross section of industrial 
America. 

A sharp rise from a year ago 
in ordinance and accessories is 
significant. It indicates that our 
defense effort is going into high 
gear. 
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*Latest month is September, 1958. 


Regulations Set for Barter Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 
been at a near stand-still since 
the spring of 1957. Then, the 
Agriculture Department cut it 
back severely with regulations 
designed to prevent barter deals 
from displacing normal commer- 
cial sales of domestic farm prod- 
ucts overseas for dollars. Pres- 
sure for this tightening of barter 
rules came from farm groups and 
congressmen who charged that 
barter brokers were reaping 
financial windfalls from transac- 
tions under the old law’s regu- 
lations. 


Poltical, Economic Climate Shifts 


Now, however, the political 
and economic climate has shifted 
to a generally favorable attitude 
toward more barter, not less. 
Domestic metal-mineral produc- 
ers have accepted increasingly 
the argument that barter deals 
help drain off competing world 
metal-mineral surpluses. The 
foreign ores acquired through 


barter go into a special U.S. sup- 
plemental stockpile, regardless of 
the saturation of strategic stock- 
piles, where they are isolated 
from the market unless sales are 
specifically authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Government officials con- 
cerned with the commodity gluts 
in single-commodity exporting 
countries in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa, also now 
barter as a partial answer to this 
economic headache. 

Specifically in the cases of 
lead-zinc and tin, barter boosts 
will be aimed at bigger goals than 
simply the disposal of U.S. crop 
overages. The new U.S. import 
quotas slapped on lead and zinc 
as a domestic political move dis- 
turbed Peru and Mexico. Bolivia, 
Malaya, and Indonesia are hurt- 
ing from a sick international tin 
market, which the Tin Council 
went broke trying to support in 
the face of stepped-up exports 
from Russia. 


look to 
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Aluminum Industry Pushing Output, 


Hopes to Cash in on New Markets 


Rising Business Encouraging Price Increase; 
Research for More Uses and Products Stressed 


(Continued from page 1) 

Major deterrent to immediate 
price changes are the same world 
competitive forces which com- 
pelled aluminum to reduce prices 
2¢ a lb. last April. Aluminum 
dared recoup only a portion of 
the reduction last August (7/1 0ths 
of a cent) and remains the only 
major metal below year-ago 
levels. 

Determined now to give lower- 
priced steel, as well as copper, 
a run for its money, the light 
metal producers are enlarging 
research and development to 
shorten lags between new prod- 
uct and process ideas and their 
appearance on the market. 


Promoting New Uses 


The industry is working hard- 
est to expand and promote new 
uses among large volume pro- 
ducers. Areas with the biggest 
immediate potential include the 
electrical and process industries, 
automotive, residential construc- 
tion, highways and bridges, con- 
tainers, trucks and trailer trans- 
portation, and pleasure boats. 
These are only a few. Any good 
salesman could name a dozen 
more new applications in store 
for the tough, light metal. 

Rapidly formulating plans of 
auto manufacturers have ignited 
much of the current excitement 
in the aluminum industry. The 
car of the near future will utilize 
more than 180-200 Ib. of the light 
metal compared to the mere 59 
Ib. which present models average. 


Aluminum Engine 


The all-aluminum engine will 
account for most of the increase. 
Chevrolet’s soon-to-be-produced 
smaller car will apparently be the 
first to appear with an aluminum 
power plant, followed by an ex- 
pected bigger splash by Ford in 
1960 when its 1961 models ap- 
pear with an aluminum, standard 
size, liquid-cooled V-8 (P.W., 
Oct. 27, p. 23). 

Another recent report from 
auto industry headquarters tells 
of plans of a farm equipment pro- 
ducer to turn out a car featuring 
an all-aluminum body. 


Aluminum Trim First 


But before that, all-aluminum 
bumpers will be on the scene. The 
big three automakers already 
have them on test, and one of the 
current popular priced lines will 
utilize aluminum bumpers on its 
1960 models, according to Olin 
Aluminum. Olin also reports it is 
working with Detroit on develop- 
ment of aluminum roofs, rear 
decks, and doors—features said 
to be only two vears away. 

The auto industry’s huge in- 
vestment in iron foundries has 
been one of the biggest obstacles 
so far to increasing use of alu- 
minum in automobiles. But Gen- 
eral Motors now has conceded 
that aluminum for engines now is 
competitive in cost with steel. 

Ford’s efforts to prepare for 
the aluminum invasion of the 
automotive field portends the 
future. In recent weeks, Ford 
placed a new aluminum castings 
plant in operation at Sheffield, 
Ala., only a few miles from a 
Reynolds Metals reduction plant 
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which delivers the metal to Ford 
in molten form. The Ford facility 
produces 67 different engine and 
transmission parts for the Ford, 
Mercury, Lincoln, and Edsel 
cars. Reynolds also has reduc- 
tion plant facilities adjacent to 
G.M. and Ford facilities at 
Arkadelphia and Jones Mills in 
Arkansas and at Massena, N. Y.., 


which is currentl: 
metal for the “sr 
rolet’s horizontal 
cooled six engine 

Reynolds rece» !y 
two interchangeah': water pump 
housings, one cast of iron and the 
other of aluminum. Differences 
pointed out incluced: 

¢ The iron weighed six pounds 
as Cast but was less than 15% 
cost complete. The aluminum 
weighed 11 Ounces as cast and 
was 85% cost complete. 

e Difference in final cost, be- 
cause of less niaterial and fewer 
subsequent processing operations, 
was estimated at 50¢ a piece in 
favor of alumini m. 

Currently under test is an ex- 


ited to feed 
car” Chev- 
pposed, air- 


displayed 


perimental integral wheel and 
brake drum designed by Kelsey- 
Hayes. It could save 80 Ib. in- 
Stalled in sets. 

By 1975, aluminum prophets 
predict, the electrical industry 
will advance from fifth to third 
place as a consumer of aluminum. 
The consumption rate of the 
chemical, petrochemical, petrol- 
eum, food, drug, rubber, and 
synthetic textile industries is ex- 
pected to triple its present 4% 
consumption of aluminum pro- 
duction by 1961. 

The federal highway program 
is considered a plush opportunity 
to push aluminum in highway 
bridge building. So far three high- 
way bridge designs utilizing alu- 


minum have hit the market, 
claiming competitive cost and 
maintenance economies. 

Aluminum Co. of America re- 
gards the residential construction 
industry as one of its biggest 
breakthrough areas. More than 
30 years of research climaxed a 
month ago for Alcoa when Na- 
tional Homes Corp., the nation’s 
largest home prefabricator, an- 
nounced a complete line of alu- 
minum-clad three bedroom dwell- 
ings which will go on sale in 
January. 

And the industry is convinced 
other homebuilders will follow 
the trend, eventually averaging 
more than 1,000 Ib. a home com- 
pared to the present 100 Ib. 


...and stands up inany product 


weights, grades and colors to meet your exact 


specifications—also carried in stock for wrapping purposes 
in popular sizes and weights for immediate delivery. 


All quality-controlled from forest to finished product. 


Our technical service staff will help solve your 


particular problem. Call us today. 


your most dependable source of supply... 
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UATVR HIDE, KRAFT 


If paper is part of your product, make sure it’s tough, 
dependable, GATUR HIDE» KRAFT. It’s volume-produced in 


Wilensky joined Yale & 


A P.W. Profile 


Weekdays he’s director of pur- | interests. 


center of family fun in summer- 


Wilensky, Yale & Towne P.A., Sails ||’imy sic Foxe during "Word 
Sloop, Pee Gee on Weekends war, he became supervisor of 


In 1955 he wrote an He has been director of pur- 
chasing at the Lock and Hard-| article for the American Man-| chasing for Yale Lock & Hard- 
ware Division of Yale & Towne| agement Association on “Train-| ware Division since 1957, work- 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. Week| ing Production Employees.” The} ing at the division’s central office 
nights he’s volunteer fireman, article 
Boy Scout worker, and office A.M.A. é 
holder in several civic groups. On | later included in an A.M.A. book 
ee s, when weather holds | titled LED 
a dake M. Wilensky is a] Planning and Control.” Last year hardware division P.A., takes son, 
sailor. Wilensky served as chairman of| Joe, on one of the many weekend 
Wilensky’s 22-ft. sloop is the}a six-day A.M.A. seminar. cruises with family’s sloop. 


used in an]|in White Plains. 


“Successful 


Towne in 1939 as a methods 


War II. Rejoining Yale & 
Towne’s Stamford plant after the 


production control in 1949, then 
production manager in 1953. 


handbook, 


Production| JULIUS M. WILENSKY, Yale & Towne 


time. In recent years this craft 
named “Pee Gee” has taken the 
family on vacation cruises to 
Boston, to Nantucket, around 
Long Island, and this past sum- 
mer to Annapolis. 

The charts are already out for 
next summer’s cruise to Province- 
town, Mass., then around Cape 
Cod to Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and the Elizabeth Is- 
lands. 

Having made quite a nautical 
name for himself around Stam- 
ford, Conn., Wilensky contrib- 
utes monthly articles on safety 
and navigation to the Stamford 
Power Squadron’s publication. 

Much as he likes the sea and 
sailing, Wilensky doesn’t let the 
“Pee Gee” interfere with his civic 
activities. He represents his 
home-district, 16, on Stamford’s 
legislative body. And he’s serv- 
ing his fourth consecutive term 
as president of the local volunteer 
fire department. 

Wilensky has worked with Boy 
Scouts for many years. At pres- 
ent he is chairman of Troop 17 
in Stamford. Asked what expe- 
rience has given him greatest 
satisfaction in scouting, Wilensky 
tells of a campaign to buy an 
abandoned dance hall on 4% 
wooded acres. Wilensky and his 
scouts got the building and 
grounds and turned them into a 
center for scouts, explorers, and 
brownies. 

In addition to civic work Wil- 
ensky has his sparetime business 


Columbia-Southern Puts 
Calif. Plant on Stream 


Los Angeles — Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., has put its soda ash and 
sodium sesquicarbonate plant at 
Bartlett, Calif., on stream. 

The plant contains a new puri- 
fication process developed by the 
company’s pilot plant at Corpus 
Christi. 

_Output from the new plant will 
triple the output of the older plant 
at the same site which is being 
dismantled and scrapped. Joseph 
A. Neubauer, company president, 
said the new plant will produce 
“better products and will satisfy 
markets the older plant could 
not supply.” 


Pennsalt Opens Plant 


_ Philadelphia—Pennsalt Chem- 
icals Corp.’s new ammonium 
perchlorate plant at Portland, 
Ore., went on stream this month. 
The chemical, used in high energy 
solid state missile propellants, 
acts as the oxidizer in the fuels 
powering second, third, and 
fourth stages of such rockets as 


the Army’s Jupiter C. 
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NEW EASY WAY TO GET THE 


Hammermill Graphicopy Papers are more than a line of papers. 
They’re a new idea—an idea that makes it easy for you to buy, 
store and use the right paper for every job. Soon your Hammermill 
distributor will have them. 

This new line includes 181 different items in 19 grades of 
Hammermill Papers, available in the weights, finishes and colors 
you need. Each item is individually numbered to make ordering 
easy —to make sure you get the right paper for every job. And 


The new Hammermill E-Z Carry Pak* Hammermill Graphicopy Papers come in new easy-to-open and 


makes it a snap to remove Graphicopy 


asengaray hevdorsd — sapeemenay lg Hammermill Graphicopy Papers Include: HAMMERMILL BOND - COCKLETONE BOND - MANAGEMENT BOND - 


really easy to open. *Patent Pending HAMMERMILL OFFSET WOVE * HAMMERMILL OFFSET VELLUM - HAMMERMILL OFFSET SUPER -SMOOTH ° 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Edward F. Albin has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the 
City of Bakersfield, Calif. He has 
been a buyer in the Kern County 
purchasing department. 


_ Frank X. Hussey, Jr., purchas- 
ing agent for Evans Research & 
Development Corp., New York, 
was among the firm’s employees 
who received pins for 15 years’ 
service at a special luncheon. 


Louis Middlemist, purchasing 
officer for the City of Denver, has 


been named general chairman of 
the University of Denver’s 1958- 
59 alumni fund campaign. 


Noel R. Michell becomes vice 
president in charge of purchas- 
ing and stores for Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railroad Co., 
Akron, Ohio. He succeeds Clif- 
ford G. Allen who has been as- 
signed to other duties because 
of illness. Michell had been vice 
president-real estate and secre- 
tary. He will continue as secre- 
tary in his new post. 


George F. Bryant has been 
made director of purchasing for 
Ludiow Papers, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass. He had formerly 
served as manager of the firm’s 
Netcong, N. J. plant. 


Arthur R. Pitkin has been 
named purchasing agent for Tex- 
Tube, Inc., Houston. He will be 
responsible for purchasing all 
maintenance supplies and raw 
materials for preduction. 


Theodore S. Stoughton has 


joined Mason, Shaver & Rhoades, 
Inc., East McKeesport, Pa., as 
purchasing agent. He previously 
served in a similar capacity for 
J. M. Ney Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Morris Goodman, general pur- 
chasing agent for Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, has retired 
after 43 years with the firm. 
Goodman was 20 years old when 


he started as a stenographer with| | 


the firm in New York City mov- 
ing up from secretary to P.A. 
He came to Toledo in 1927. 


GRAPHICOPY. 


IS ON THE WAY 


Hammermill’s complete line 
of papers for 
printing, duplicating 
and office use 


easy-to-empty cartons, in packages with moisture-proof wrappers. 


Hammermill Graphicopy Papers assure you of trouble-free run- 


ning with their freedom from curl, and their accurately cut 8% x 11 
and 8% x 14 sizes. Soon you will be able to get well-known 
Hammermill quality plus the convenience of ordering all your 
office papers from one source. Ask your Hammermill supplier 
about Hammermill Graphicopy Papers and the new handy “Paper 
Selection Guide” wall chart. Or write: Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, 1479 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND - HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR + WHIPPET BOND + WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH + WHIPPET DUPLICATOR - HAMMERMILL DOUBLE PURPOSE MASTER PAPER 
GLOSSETTE COATED OFFSET * DEEPLAKE OFFSET - HAMMERMILL OPAQUE - HAMMERMILL COVER - HAMMERMILL INDEX * HAMMERMILL TRANSLUCENT - HAMMERMILL BRAILLE 
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G. J. Aubrecht Named 
P.A. For Dun & Bradstreet 


New York—Gordon J. Au- 
brecht succeeds Walter H. 
Reichenbach as purchasing agent 
and manager of facilities for Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

Reichenbach has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
firm’s International Division. 
Aubrecht had been manager of 
the office operations division of 
the general reporting and service 
department at the company’s 
headquarters since February. 


DONALD BINDER has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for 
Ramset Fastening System, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Cleve- 
land. Binder joined Ramset in 
1956 and had been customer 
service manager, 


R. W. Appleton 


Buffalo—Robert W. Appleton, 
75, former director of purchas- 
ing in the old Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Co. died Oct. 25 in Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Appleton joined the firm about 
1906 and was appointed pur- 
chasing director in the 1920’s. He 
remained with the company until 
it was liquidated in 1938. He 
then served as purchasing direc- 
tor for the former Morse Chain 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., until his re- 
tirement around 1953. 

Appelton was a past president 
of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 


R. R. Britton 


Toledo—Raymond R. Britton, 
70, retired purchasing agent for 
the Toledo plant of the Dana 
Corp., died Oct. 24. He worked 
at Dana from 1925 until he re- 
tired in 1954. 


Yale introduces 2 short trucks | 
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* 
Yale G5 Series—Only Series of e Turning radius, only 112”—permits easy movement in 
its Kind to Feature Rugged De- and out of box cars. « Operator positioned for excellent 
sign and Fast Cycle Operations. visibility. ¢ Powerful V-8 industrial engine. « High under- 


For heavy industry. « Instant power for fast acceleration clearance. ¢ For use with forks, single ram, hydraulic split 
from fully automatic torque converter transmission with 2 ram or specialized attachments. ¢ Available for use with 
speed ranges. ¢ Lifting speeds up to 60 ft. per minute. LP-gas. e Capacities: 15,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


Both guarantee 


Both economical new Yale Trucks—gas and electric—fea- 
ture famous Yale Integrated Design and premium engineer- 
ing advances as standard components. You get extra rugged 
channel assembly—Yale Planetary Drive Axle assembly— 
hydraulic wheel brakes—tough steel frame construction. For 
full information about these and other Yale gas, LP-gas, 
electric, hand trucks, industrial tractor shovels, hand and 
electric hoists—write The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Mate- 
rials Handling Division, Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. A-6711. 
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a 
Yale K410 Series—Combines 
Heavy-Industry Power With a 
Turning Radius of Only 9254”. 


Designed for easy serviceability. « Accommodates 60 
to 72 volt batteries to meet any power requirement. « Tele- 
scopic, hydraulic lift gives maximum lift per overall height. 


Easy to maneuver in and out of box cars. « Operator has 
choice of two stations for excellent visibility at all times. ¢ 
Hydraulic tilt to safety nest-loads speeds handling opera- 
tions. ¢ For use with forks, single ram, hydraulic split ram 
or specialized attachments. « Available with engine-genera- 
tor power unit. « Capacities: 12,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


aster cycle operations 


7 
YA L E INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS & TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


YALE & TOWNE GASOLINE, ELECTRIC, DIESEL & LP-GAS INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS * WORKSAVERS 
WAREHOUSERS * HAND TRUCKS «INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR SHOVELS * HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 


YALE MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION. THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. MANUFACTURING PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA. PA.; SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.: FORREST CITY, ARK, 
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McGRAW-HILL‘S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


Print Order This Issue 26,573 


A Great Book on Purchasing Marks 1958 


This year, 1958, has been an eventful year in the field of purchasing. 


It started with the launching of this publication, PURCHASING WEEK, (now 
in the forty-sixth issue) by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Before the year could discard its swaddling clothes all business was in a 
recession—a recession that tested the mettle of purchasing men. It was a 
buyers’ market. Sales managers who had not deigned to get out in the field 
since before World War II were calling on purchasing men by the score. 
They also were sending both experienced and inexperienced salesmen into 
the field. In the world of sales the byword was “hard sell.” 


These conditions presented problems to the purchasing man, and he had 
no sooner learned to live with these problems wher a third event came into 
being. We started on our current period of recovery. Here again a different 
set of operating conditions were brought to the fore. 


Each one of these three events helped broaden the alert purchasing man. 
Each one helped him become a better purchasing man. 


And now 1958 is presenting another event which will become a milestone 
in the field of purchasing. We are referring here to the publication of George 
W. Aljian’s “Purchasing Handbook.” There have been several books written 
about and for the field of purchasing. However, there has never been a hand- 
book, a manual that could be considered a “standard reference book on pur- 
chasing policies, practices, procedures, contracts, and forms.” 


Mr. Aljian is editor-in-chief of the handbook. But the handbook is not the 
work of one man. He was assisted in the preparation of this 1,388-page 
manual by more than 200 purchasing men. All industries, all size operations 
are represented in the seven page list of contributors which literally runs from 


A to Z (E. B. Adams of Socony Mobil Oil Co. to William F. Zarbaugh of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.). 


Producing the manual was a monumental job. The contributors were 
editors although not in the sense of full time editors such as those on 
PURCHASING WEEK. The contributors were full time purchasing men who 
burned the midnight oil to make a contribution to their fellow purchasing 
men. This made their work all the harder. There were conferences, manu- 
scripts were typed and retyped, galleys were proofread, whole sections were 
revised and rewritten. It all added up to difficult work, difficult work outside 
of business hours. 


For our part, we on PURCHASING WEEK know we are speaking for everyone 
in the industry when we salute each and every one of the 200 contributors. 
And for Mr. Aljian we recommend a rising and rousing vote of thanks. 


There are many things that can be said about the “Purchasing Handbook.” 
(For a PURCHASING WEEK team review of the handbook see page 19). How- 
ever, we can’t help but feel that the thinking behind the manual, the thinking 
of Mr. Aljian, is brought out clearly in his dedication which says very simply: 


“To all men and women who by competent purchasing performance on 
their day-to-day assignments are contributing to the advancement of purchas- 
ing as a career in management.” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Supply Price Trends 


Grand Forks, N.D. 

I am going to give a report based 
on price trends, purchasing, etc. 

We are in the business of generating 
electricity to about 50,000 rural con- 
sumers. 

I was wondering if by any chance you 
would have special reports or data that 
would be of value in helping me make 
a report on price trends. 

I would be interested in data con- 
cerning price trends from approximately 
ten years or more to present date. 

Earl M. Docken 
Purchasing Agent 
Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc. 


© Here are the general wholesale and con- 
sumer price trends over the past 10 years: 


Wholesale Consumer 
Prices Prices 
(1947-49 — 100) 

1949 99.2 101.8 
1950 103.1 102.8 
1951 114.8 111.0 
1952 111.6 113.5 
1953 110.1 114.4 
1954 110.3 114.8 
1955 110.7 114.5 
1956 114.3 116.2 
1957 117.6 120.2 
195819 119.2 122.8 
20 119.3 123.6 

3Q 119.1 123.8 


We Adopt a Suggestion 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

A suggestion—on your graph (PUR- 

CHASING WEEK Industrial Materials 

Price Barometer) put a short vertical 

line indicating same point last year. 
Good for quick, ready reference. 

Charles J. Levi 

Vice President in Charge of Purchasing 

Rugby Knitting Mills, Inc. 


e Thanks for the suggestion. You'll 
find that we have acted on it—See 
this week’s “PURCHASING 
WEEK Industrial Materials Price 
Barometer,” page two. 


What Interests H. S. Classes? 


Tacoma, Wash. 

For your information, after I have 
read your paper, it is placed in our 
reception room where it is available 
for all salesmen and visitors to peruse. 
We have received some very favor- 
able comments about your publication; 
in fact, several copies have been put 
into the hands of high school classes 
by salesmen who have requested them. 
Earle Berger 

Purchasing Agent 

St. Regis Paper Co. 


Reprints Always Available 


Holland, Mich. 

It was with considerable interest 
that I read your article, “Lack of 
Scrap-Handling Advances Hit in Talk 
to New England P.A.’s” (Oct. 27, p. 8). 
From my own experience I am in- 
clined to agree wholeheartedly with 
the thought of the speech delivered by 


Purchasing Week 


James A. Vaughn, and it has occurred 
to me that this would be an interesting 
and provoking article to forward to 
many of our customers. 

The purpose of my writing is to 
inquire if such an article could be ob- 
tained in reprint form. 

Seymour K. Padnos 
Manager 
Louis Padnos Iron & Metal Co. 


New York, N. Y. 

We would like to order 300 reprints 

of the article entitled, “For the P.A. 

Who Buys Food—Here’s How” which 

appeared in your July 21 issue on page 
13 


We would appreciate it if you would 
ship the reprints directly to: James 
Craig, Hotel Corp. of America, 464 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Charles Lipton 
Ruder & Finn Inc. 


Bellwether Is a Leader 


San Marino, Calif. 

In a recent issue of PURCHASING 
WEEK you quoted fir lumber in car- 
load lots at Oregon and Washington 
mills. You mentioned a grade “Bell- 
wether grade 2 x 4 green fir lumber 
tags dropped to about $63 a thou- 
sand, etc.” “Price Changes,” Oct. 
13, p. 4). 

I am unacquainted with this grade 
and upon inquiry here in the West, I 
have not been able to find out much 
about it. Therefore, I am seeking the 
answer from you for educational pur- 
poses. 

Edwards H. Metcalf 


e “Bellwether” is an adjective term 
indicating that the lumber is con- 
sidered a leader—one that usually 
foretells the trend and often leads 
price changes at the retail and 
wholesale level for other forms of 
lumber. 


Requests Packaging Data 


Chicago, Ill. 

I am most interested in obtaining 

more complete information regarding 

the article in your Aug. 4 issue “Ship- 

pers Seek to Standardize on Con- 

tainers” (p. 1). Also, any other avail- 

able data in regard to packaging and 
shipping. 

Alfred Leight 

Purchasing Department 

Associated Spring Corp. 

Gibson Division 


To Our Readers 


This is your column, Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


November 17, 1958 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . 


How much detail work should the pur- 
chasing agent do as opposed to actual 
purchasing? 


Question asked by: Thomas C. Kadien, Treas- 
vrer, Metropolitan § Pur- 
chasers Club, New York 


t 


Middleboro, Mass. 


“It depends to a large degree on the 
size of the purchasing agent’s depart- 
ment. For the medium to small depart- 
ment, which I represent, the ideal 
schedule would allocate three hours 
each day to detail work not below the 
level of correspondence and the check- 
ing of invoices, vendor bids, requisitions, 
and purchase orders. The remainder of 
the day should be spent in the more 
productive areas of research (product 
and vendor), value analysis, inventory 
control, staff meetings, and interviewing salesmen. Purchasing agents 
should avoid entanglement in detail lest they become like the 
proverbial woodchopper who could not see the forest for the trees.” 


S. H. Flanders 
Maxim Motor Co., 


D. H. Winter 
Wells Badger Corp., Milwaukee 


“This is governed by the type of busi- 
ness and size of the company. In our 
organization about 30% of my time is 
given to details in the off season while 
in our rush period it is more than 50%. 
In organizations larger than ours the 
amount of time allotted may vary ac- 
cording to the field. Naturally, the pur- 
chasing agent with five or six assistants 
will not do the same amount of detail 
work as a purchasing agent without as- 
sistants.” 


E. F. Foley 
F. N. Burt Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“By handling certain selected details, 
a purchasing agent can be ‘closer’ to his 
primary responsibility, thus enabling 
him to buy most advantageously; how- 
ever, the great bulk of detail work must 
be elsewhere. Cost and quality analysis 
should be applied to every purchase and 
to employ this technique, the mind must 
be relieved of all insignificant data. 
Delegation of responsibilities is just as 
important to the success of a purchasing 
agent as it is to that of any other mem- 
ber of management. An organization built and operated on this 
concept will be alert, aggressive and will tend to develop all-im- 
portant initiative.” 


R. C, Ware 
Murlin Mfg. Co., In 


“I feel purchasing should do as little 
detail work as feasible. The purchasing 
agent and his immediate assistants 
should spend most of their time evaluat- 
ing quality and price of materials to be 
purchased. If they are tied down by 
excessive paper work, such as passing 
, of invoices, keeping of records, etc., 
they will not be in a position to give 
their full time to making purchasing a 
profit-making operation.” 


c., Quakertown, Pa. 


J. J. Fettig 
Duncan Electric Co., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Inc. 


“In any except the smallest purchas- 
ing departments, the purchasing agent 
should have ample clerical help. Cleri- 
cal workers should handle practically all 
routine detail work other than purchas- 
ing. If the purchasing agents spends 
time on such work, it is probably time 
which could be more profitably spent 
otherwise. This does not mean the pur- 
chasing agent does nothing but actual 
purchasing. A large percentage of his 
time may be spent on administrative 
and advisory duties. He should confer frequently with other depart- 
ments for effective cooperation. If any of these duties involve de- 
tail work, the purchasing agent is best qualified to do it.” 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 


een neat 


DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 


stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you todo the best. 


WH; ae, 


Write TODAY 
for this complete 
catalog... FREE. 


é 


WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Suggest a Question to: 
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NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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Learn to Know 
Your Suppliers 
By Visiting 
Their Plants 


Visits by purchasing executives to plants of suppliers can " 
’ rn VENDOR’S ORGANIZATION is subject of discussion between purchasing executive, left, and vendor's pre 


prove to be both valuable and informative if the P.A. will plan Buyer's objective is to find out management's attitudes and policies as they affect supplier's ability to p 


his visits carefully. 

Before leaving your office, study the financial structure of 
the company. For this use one or more of the many financial 
reports available and the company’s annual report. 

Don't go alone. Take your own company’s engineers, quality 
control men, and production men with you. They will com- 
plement your own knowledge in their respective fields. 

Following is a check list of things for which to look. The 


points are illustrated at the right. 


Get This Information on Your Visit 


VENDOR’S ORGANIZATION—A talk with the vendor's president 
and other management people will give you the background on 
general organization of the company, management attitudes, 
policies, company history, labor conditions. Questions about 
financial responsibility can be answered here. 


METHOD OF QUOCTING—in most cases the sales manager can 
supply you with the vendor’s basis for quoting prices and de- 
livery. Sometimes production department or other departments 
must be called in. Personal contacts for your future use can be 
made at this time. 


ORDER PROCESSING—Systems for handling your orders can con- — 
tribute to the efficiency with which the order is carried out. RAW MATERIALS INVENTORY should be capable of meeting forseeable orders. Degree of mech- 

anization of materials handling also enters into the purchasing executive's evaluation of firm. 
RAW MATERIALS INVENTORY—It should be adequate to meet 
all foreseeable orders. Vendor's sources of supply and pur- 
chasing policies should be looked into. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT—The suitability of vendor's equip- 

ment to produce to the buyer’s requirements should be studied. 

Look for age, efficiency, design of machines. Overall evaluation ies 
of manufacturing facilities should take into account: mainte- 
nance system, plant housekeeping, production control system, 
materials handling system, production bottlenecks, room for 
expansion, reserve production capacity, supporting facilities 
such as tool-room. 


QUALITY CONTROL—The vendor should have the ability to 
produce consistently the quality you require. Find out how he 
measures and controls quality. You‘ll see quality control in three 
phases of manufacturing: raw materials, in-process, and finished 
product. 


FINISHED-GOODS INVENTORY—It should be adequate to meet 
unexpected orders while still maintaining reasonable delivery 
times. A talk with the vendor's traffic manager and shipping 
department manager could prove profitable at this time. 


WIP 
of 


QUALITY CONTROL picks up at the machine. Parts in process should have their quality checked periodically. 
chasing executive studies technique and equipment used. He also inquires into the adequacy of operato 
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METHOD OF QUOTING prices and delivery is explored by P.A. with sales manager. Buyer looks ORDER PROCESSING represents vital step in moving purchase order through 


into services offered by the vendor and makes contacts in sales department for future use. vendor's plant. Purchasing executive checks system, looks for possible delays. 


i 
? 


lj 


SUCTION EQUIPMENT gets a very careful scrutiny by P.A. He looks for such features as QUALITY CONTROL begins with testing of incoming raw materials. Equipment, facilities, system 
efficiency, maintenance, and capacity. Equipment must be type required to meet his needs. should be tailored to suit raw materials characteristics. Expert can help purchasing executive. 


8,5 
"ts 


Here, pur- QUALITY CONTROL ends with the finished-product inspection. Evaluation of quality-con- FINISHED GOODS INVENTORY should be sufficient to handle unexpected orders. 
‘s training. trol organization gives the P.A. idea of how well vendor can meet his specifications. A walk through department tells P.A. how it is organized to move his order. 
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In an Interview, Kenneth A. Cruise, Who as Material Manager 


Directs Spending of $50 Million a Year, Tells . . . 


How Bendix K.C. Division's 
Purchasing Department 


Operates Vendor Rating 


Vendor quality is an annoying problem to many purchasing agents. 
Though there’s many ways of attacking this problem, Kenneth A. 
Cruise, material manager, Bendix Aviation Corp, Kansas City Divi- 
sion, here discusses only how his division handles vendor quality. 


Q What techniques and pro- 
* cedures do you use in 
vendor relations to assure top 
quality in materials? 


* We use four steps: 

1. The vendor’s plant is sur- 
veyed to ascertain that there are 
adequate equipment, techincal 
talent, and quality control proce- 
dures. This impresses the vendor 
that we are deadly serious on 
quality standards. 

2. A potential vendor must un- 
derstand exactly what is required. 
This is accomplished by his engi- 
neering, quality control, and sales 
personnel conferring with our 
purchasing, quality control, and 
engineering departments. Quality 
requirements, peculiarities, inter- 
pretations, methods of inspec- 
tion, past experience, and difficul- 
ties are discussed. 

3. Periodic visits to the plant 
are made to determine that per- 
sonnel have been adequately in- 
structed in our needs and that 
necessary controls are main- 
tained. 

4. The purchase order contract 
is clear in what is expected. 
Anything that does not meet spec- 
ifications and drawings should 
be rejected. 


Q. 
A. 


What is your idea of a good 
vendor survey? 
Good vendor surveys must 
first, enable a buyer com- 
pany to determine first-hand 
something about a _ vendor’s 
organization, production and pur- 
chase policies, financial condi- 
tion, production equipment, tech- 
nical capabilities, and quality 
control. 
Second, a good survey must 
acquaint vendor’s key people with 
requirements, especially quality 
requirements, of the buyer. 


How does Bendix Kansas 
* City conduct vendor sur- 


veys? 
A Surveys are made by a team 
_"* representing three func- 
tions: buying, manufacturing and 
engineering, and quality control. 
Buying is responsible for in- 
vestigating and reporting on the 
general organization of the com- 
pany, its policies, history, labor 
position, financial condition, and 
quoting method. 
_ Manufacturing and engineering 
is responsible for investigating 
and reporting on the size of the 
manufacturing facilities, equip- 
ment, engineering and produc- 


tool room facilities, and other 
items affecting vendor’s technical 
capabilities. 

Quality control is responsible 
for investigating and reporting on 
quality control system, and deter- 
mining if this system is adequate 
to assure acceptable parts. 
Every effort is made during a 
survey to point out Bendix’s dis- 
tinctive quality requirements. 
Other peculiarities of the Bendix 
system are discussed. This sur- 
vey is made the first step in the 
vendor educational and develop- 
ment program. 


() What do you feel is wrong 
* with most vendor surveys? 
A Many vendor survey re- 
* ports are too general. 
Quite often they merely state, 
“This vendor is acceptable, his 
housekeeping is good, and he 
should be able to produce parts 
to meet our requirements.” A 
specific vendor survey would 
mean more to the buyer. 
A good report should indicate 
for example: “This vendor is 
recommended as a potential sup- 
plier of sheet metal assemblies of 
the riveted construction type. 
These assemblies could have 
complex contours, close toler- 
ance machine parts, close toler- 
ance hole patterns, etc. This 
vendor is recommended also for 
detailed sheet metal parts requir- 
ing bending, forming, drawing 
operations, etc. This vendor has 
his own anodizing and painting 
facilities. This vendor is not 
recommended for welded sheet 
metal assemblies as his experi- 
ence has not been in this field and 
he lacks suitable equipment. 


How do you assure that 
* purchase orders are abso- 
lutely clear? 
A Purchase order clarity is 
- assured in four ways: 
1. The buyer is required 
to understand what is 
wanted. 
2. The buyer explains to 
the vendor what Bendix 
requires by: 
a. Written statements 
on request for 
quote. 
Telephone, per- 
sonal, and written 
communication be- 
fore order award. 
Letters before and 
after order has been 
issued. 


b. 


Cc. 


tion control system, supporting 
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4. Maintenance of com- 
munications with 
vendor after order has 
been placed. 


You once stated that in 
* order to “sell” a vendor on 
the need for improved quality you 
use his E.A.R. What do you 
mean? 
To me this represents the 
three basic actions that 
must be taken: Explain, Assist, 
and Reject. The explanation con- 
sists of specifying exactly what is 
expected and required by the pur- 
chase order contract. Further 
explanation can be given by use 
of vendor surveys and orientation 
conferences which include his 
quality control and engineering 
personnel. 
Assistance is given by vendor 
surveys and later visits to the 
plants for technical instructions 
and control. Currently, every- 
thing that does not measure up to 
specified quality should be re- 
jected. 


What do you consider a 
* “normal” reject percentage 
for several representative mate- 
rials? 
We will not be satisfied un- 
* til our over-all rejection 
covering materials and compo- 
nents is less than 2%. We ask our 
vendors to inspect 100% in some 
applications, and to a tighter 
AQL (Acceptable Quality Level) 
than we use in others to assure 
that we do not use our receiving 
inspection department as a sort- 
ing agency. We are shooting for 
our suppliers shipping us only 
products which meet our draw- 
ings and specifications 100%. 
We are not naive enough to think 
this goal can be obtained but to 
shoot for anything less would be 


foolhardy. 
Q What is your technique in 
* checking for vendor good 
housekeeping? 
There are two main factors 
* to consider in analyzing a 
vendor’s housekeeping: 

1, Whether the plant is clean 
in relation to quality requirements 
of the product it produces. 

2. Whether parts are stored 
and handled properly. A clean 
appearing plant usually has a 
good effect on the workers and 
the quality of work they produce. 
Many parts become unacceptable 
by improper handling and stor- 


3. Clarity in written order. 


KENNETH A. CRUISE 


Kenneth A. Cruise became 
material manager of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Kansas City 
Division, last year after an 
eight-year stint as purchasing 
agent. 


Cruise Heads Staff of 236 People 


> negotiation, 


He has authority and re- 
sponsibility of procuring all 
materials, parts, supplies, and 
services for the division. His 
duties include source selection, 
order issuance, 
expediting, and invoice ap- 
proval. An outside production 
engineering group also is under 
his supervision. 

Cruise heads a staff of 236 
people (79 buyers) and directs 
purchases of some $50 million 
yearly. 

He is first vice president of 
the Kansas City Purchasing 
Agents’ Association and for 
the past two years has been 
standardization chairman of 
District 3 of the N.A.P.A. 

He believes purchasing men 
should be active professionally. 


a) How do you work with the 
* quality control department 
of your company? 

A We work closely in many 

* ways. Two ways are 
through a Material Disposition 
Board and a field inspection 
group. 

1. Material Disposition Board 
has as chairman, a representative 
of purchasing. Other representa- 
tives include quality control and 
engineering. 

The decision to deviate or re- 
work material rests with the buyer 
through the purchasing repre- 
sentative on this board. The deci- 
sion as to whether the item can be 
deviated, of course, rests with en- 
gineering. All parts rejected for 
any reason are disposed of by 
this board. As much rejected ma- 
terial as possible, consistent with 
maintaining production, is re- 
turned to the vendor for replace- 
ment or correction. 

2. The field inspection group 
performs three types of inspec- 
tions: 

1. Source Acceptance. We 
either inspect the product 
or control the vendor’s 
process closely enough that 
we accept the material in 
the field and inspect it on 
receipt only for shipping 
damage. 

Source Inspection. We in- 
spect the product and 
vendor’s processes periodi- 
cally only to ascertain that 
the vendor has his quality 
under control. This inspec- 
tion does not constitute ac- 
ceptance. 

Inspection Quality. Con- 
ducted at far less frequent 
intervals, they are designed 
to determine adequacy of 
the vendor’s inspection pro- 
cedures. Such surveys are 
used more to determine 
whether a particular vendor 
is capable of performing 
from 4 quality standpoint. 

We also often use QC field 
personnel on a_ specific item 
problem where vendor trouble 
seems to be inadequate quality 
control. 

Quality control also is a party 
to our pre-quote surveys which 
we conduct on complex items or 
where vendor’s ability to perform 
is in question. These surveys are 
conducted with a committee com- 


posed of a member of the buying 
organization, a member of out- 
side production engineering (a 
department of purchasing), and 


Pre-quote survey committees 
determine vendor capability and 
advise vendor of all ramifications 


of the item involved. 
A) How do you work with the 
* engineering department on 
vendor quality matters? 
Our engineering depart- 
* ment cooperates with pur- 
chasing in changing our engineer- 
ing specifications to fit good 
manufacturing practices wherever 
changes are consistent with the 
function and reliability desired. 
Outside production engineering 
department consists of process 
engineers as well as electrical and 
mechanical engineers who act as 
liaison between purchasing and 
our engineering department on 
technical problems. This depart- 
ment also works with our vendors 
on technical problems. 


Do you use many company 
* or national standards to as- 
sure quality? 
A We use a great many com- 
* pany standards and a num- 
ber of national standards to 
insure desired quality level. Com- 
pany standards cover the major- 
ity of processes involved in manu- 
facturing, such as, but not limited 
to, heat treating, welding, plat- 
ing, soldering, and testing. We 
also have a company material 
standards manual. 

These standards manuals, 
which deal specifically with our 
desires on the products involved, 
are in the hands of our major sup- 
pliers and are kept up-to-date by 
engineering. Some of these stand- 
ards refer to and make national 
standards a part of our standards 
and specifications. 

We also have a specification 
that is made a part of most of our 
engineering drawings. It outlines 
what we desire in the way of 
workmanship and covers those 
general items which are not spe- 
cifically made a part of the en- 
gineering drawing callout. 


What do you do when you 
and the vendor disagree 
as to whether materials meet 
specifications? 
A We try to isolate specific 
* differences, analyze them, 
review past experience, have ven- 
dor witness our tests, send our 
quality people to vendor plant, 
and use specialists with legal and 
purchasing experience in negoti- 


age. 
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———- This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


NOV. 17-23 


London—Most base metals are costing a bit more in London this fall. But 
no one here is certain that this situation will last through the winter. 


Increased copper production, for example, may offset the recent demand hike. 
Likewise, Russian cooperation in the tin market is still far from being assured. 


And significantly, only severe export cuts have saved tin from complete 
collapse during 1958. Lead and zinc prices, too, will certainly fall unless further 
output cuts are maintained by producer nations. 

British purchasing executives, meanwhile, are carefully watching industrial 
output trends in Western Europe this fall. Rate of European demand for raw 
materials will largely decide how these fare pricewise during coming months. 


Demand picture in Britain itself is mixed. On the plus side Whitehall has 
cheerfully primed the pump for a boom in sales of consumer durables in the 
hope of checking growing unemployment. 


Export and capital goods industries, however, have had no such stimulus. 
Recession conditions are expected to prevail in these sectors well into next 
year. 

e * * 


Hong Kong—Red China will be keeping her buying experts pretty busy in 
the next few months. 


Reports reaching here from all over the world indicate a sharp step-up in 
Red Chinese imports. A few straws in the wind: 


* Red China has increased its trade with France in the third quarter by buy- 
ing $18 million worth compared with $6 million during the entire first six months. 
Significantly enough, the trade spurt cannot be attributed to the recent easing 
of regulations on East-West trade imposed by N.A.T.O. nations. Reason: Most 
of the Chinese orders were placed before that time. 


© Malaya reports a big jump in exports of rubber to Red China. Figures just 
released show that the Chinese received 58,902 tons in the first eight months of 
1958—compared with only 8,275 tons in the same 1957 period. 


* Australian wool may be next on Pieping’s import list. “Down-under”’ experts 
are reporting increasing Chinese interest. But, there are possible roadblocks 
to any increase—such as credit arrangements and Reds’ insistence that Aus- 
tralians buy large quantities of Chinese products as a wool offset. 


New Delhi—Indian officials are aiming for a step up in trade with Russia. 

A new agreement between India and the Soviet Union, providing for a 
greater trade flow between the two countries, now is being negotiated by an 
Indian delegation in Moscow. 


The Indian government wants, and will probably get, agreement on increased 
shipments to the Soviet Union. Goal is to reduce the deficit in the balance 
of trade. 


The Indian delegation also is urging that capital goods now be exported 
by the Soviets against Indian raw material exports. The group wants priority 
for oil and mining equipment. 


> A.’s from 5 Countries 


‘orm European Federation 


Dusseldorf, Germany — Purchasing 
agents from five European nations have 
formed the nucleus of a European Feder- 
ation of Purchasing. Aims of the group 
parallel those of United States P.A. assoc- 
ations with emphasis on promoting the 
practice of purchasing as a “basic and dis- 
tinct function of management.” 

Organized during the conference of 
West German purchasing agents here last 
month, the European federation also seeks 
to provide a means through which the 
purchasing function can be represented in 
international affairs. It plans to encour- 


| age establishment of purchasing associa- 


—_ 


“ QERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/.’ 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 


Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 1338 Victor Street, St. Louis 4, Mo 
| In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


“*@ 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 
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tions in all countries and to arrange 
meetings and conferences and publish 
information on purchasing. 

Charter members of the federation in- 
clude Germany (Bundesarbeitsgemain- 
schaft Industrieller Einkauf), France 
(Compagnie des Chefs d’Approvisionne- 
ment), Holland (Nederlandse Vereniging 
Voor Inkoop-Efficiency), United King- 
dom (Purchasing Officers Association), 
and Sweden (Svenska _ Inkopsledares 
Foregning). 

These associations have already co- 
operated in holding a European Purchas- 
ing Conference in Brussels last May. A 
second is planned for April 20-23, 1960, 
at Scheveningen, Holland. 


Calgary Council Nixes 
Local 2% Advantages 


Calgary, Alberta—The council! of this 
Western Canadian city has rejected a pro- 
posal to favor local industry by giving 
Calgary area firms a 2% advantage in 
bidding against outside firms for city sup- 
plies. 

It had been proposed that the city favor 
local concerns when their bids were not 
more than 2% above the lowest bid price. 
While ruling out that recommendation, 
city councilmen agreed that as a matter 
of future policy the city would accept firm 
prices only, thus eliminating escalator 
clauses in contracts. 

The council’s discussion of municipal 
purchasing procedures developed as a 
result of charges by an outside firm that a 
local company had been favored unfairly 
when it was allowed to submit a revised 
bid to win a pipe order. 


‘Carlona’ Reaches London 


London—Limited quantities of poly- 
propylene are being marketed here by 
Shell Chemical Co. Sold under the name 


“Carlona,” the material will be used for 
evaluation purposes in the injection 
molding field. 
Copper Pact Signed 

Bonn—A German metal wholesale 


firm, Otto Schilling, has signed a contract 
for 32,000 tons of Chilian copper to be 
delivered to Hamburg during 1959. 


German P.A.’s Conduct 
National Congress 


Duesseldorf—Over 800 purchasing 
agents attended the First German Pur- 
chasing Agents Congress held here last 
month. The topics and problems discussed 
echoed a typical P.A. conclave in the 
United States. 

Sponsored by Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard, the Congress was aimed 
at keeping P.A.’s informed of economic 
developments and trends both at a do- 
mestic and international level through 
talks given by authorities in the eco- 
nomics field. 

Erhard stressed the impact of industrial 
purchasing on the whole economy. Its im- 
portance was further underlined by Dr. 
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Hans Janberg of Deutsche Bank Ag., who 


said that German P.A.’s handled roughly 
$30 billion worth of goods in 1957 and 
that purchasing volume of German in- 
dustry is almost double the total sales of 
the German retail trade. 

Founded only four years ago, the Ger- 
man Association of Purchasing Agents 
now lists over 1,100 members. Four chap- 
ters have been formed in industrial cen- 
ters. The group has started a bimonthly 
magazine with a circulation of 10,000 
and occasionally publishes books dealing 
with purchasing topics. Two of the books 
have been translated in American publica- 
tions. 

In the future, purchasing agent con- 
gresses on an all-German level will be 
held every two years with regional meet- 
ings more frequently. 


German Buyers Book 


Bonn—The German-American Trade 
Promotion Office has issued a new ex- 
panded version of the Handbook Buyers 
Guide to imported German Products. It 
is available from Nordeman Publishing 
Co., New York, at $5.50. 
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YOU'RE 
PROTECTED...FROM UGLY 
CORROSION STAINS WITH 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS 


Don’t let ugly corrosion stains spoil 
the appearance of your products. Make 
them of aluminum, fasten them with 
Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners for lasting 
sales appeal. Low-cost, carefree alu- 
minum fasteners protect your aluminum 
products against both galvanic and 
atmospheric corrosion. And they are 
readily available in complete stocks .. . 
all standard sizes and types at your 
local Alcoa distributor; or call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone direc- 
tory. ALCOA IS A “NATURAL” 
FOR SPECIALS, TOO! 
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2 _! ALCOA THEATRE 
ALUMINUM ) Exciting Adventure 

' Alternate 
_ Monday Evenings 


Aluminum Company of America 

2250-L Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Gentiemen: Please send complete specification date 
and samples of Alcoc Aluminum Fasteners. 
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Soldering Irons 
Ultra Lightweight 


Three soldering irons are 
for general industrial and 
production-line use. Irons 
have built-in Magnastat tem- 
perature controls inside the 
soldering tip. Models range 
from 40 to 120 w. and auto- 
matically maintain correct 
soldering temperatures. 

Price: $8 (Model TC-40), 
$9 (Model TC-60, in photo), 
$10.50 (Model TC-120). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Weller Electric Corp., 
Easton, Pa. (P.W., 11/17/ 
58) 


Magnetic Vee Block 


With Two Contact Faces 


Magnetic Vee Block No. 934 will hold 
itself and the work on any flat ferrous 
surface. It can be used on machines 
fitted with magnetic chucks, in such 
cases there is no need to switch on the 
chuck. Use of coolants will not affect 
this tool as it is fully sealed. Vee block 
is primarily designed to hold round work, 
but rectangular or square bars can be 
equally well held. Light milling opera- 
tions can be carried out on work-pieces. 

Price: $47 (single units), $98 (matched 
pairs). Delivery: immediate. 

James Neill & Co. Ltd., 37-39 Pearl 
St., New York 4, N. Y. (P. W., 11/17/ 
58) 


Dehumidifier 
Self-Contained Unit 


Model A12 dehumidifier is for 
continuous low-volume drying of 
air, gas, or liquids. It is a com- 
pact dual tower adsorption de- 
humidifier capable of handling 
up to 70 cu. ft. of air per min. 
A12 is completely automatic and 
may be installed inside or out- 
side the space to be controlled. 
Al2 removes up to 30 lb. of 
water vapor per 24 hr. 

Price: $570. Delivery: from 
immediate to 4 wk. 

Universal Dynamics Corp. Box 
9814, Arlington 9, Va. (P.W., 
11/17/58) 


Retaining Strips 
For Doors from 6 to 10 In. 


Retaining strips are for freight 
car doorway protection. Standard 
strips are 100 lb. kraft paper 
and superior strips are asphalt 
fiberglass laminated paper. One- 
piece strips are ready for instal- 
lation on off-doors or can be 
cut in two after nailing and held 
out of the way for easy loading. 
They can be retensioned and 
sealed from outside. 

Price: from 21 to 32¢ apiece. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
47, Ill. (P.W. 11/17/58) 
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3-Way Servo Valve 
Compact, Lightweight 


Three-way servo valve em- 
ploys concentric spools 
yielding a two-stage closed 
servo loop with unity posi- 
tional gain. Valve flow rate 
is linear up to 15 gpm. at 
0.030 stroke for 1,000 psi. 
drop. Leakage at neutral is 
less than 12 cu. in. per min. 

Price: $1,000. Delivery: 
60 to 90 days. 

Consolidated Controls 
Corp., 750 South Isis Ave., 
Inglewood, Calif. (P.W., 

S 11/17/58) 


Data Loggers 


For Visual Data Recording 


Models 166 and 167 give 
visual data recording on-the- 
spot and automatic digital type- 
writer readout. Model 166 has a 
48-point scanning system with a 
single range typewriter readout, 
and Model 167 includes the 
additional circuitry for miulti- 
range selection. Extended use of 
mechanically interlocked switch- 
ing prevents synchronization loss. 

Price: from $6,800. Delivery: 
about 2 mo. 

Gilmore Industries, inc., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio (P.W., 11/ 
17/58) 


Multiple-Plate Clutches 
Built to Run in Oil 


Model DO and Model DOC 
(photo) clutches are designed for 
machine tools, transmissions, and 
similar applications. Clutches 
are actuated by oil pressure of 
100 to 300 psi., depending on 
application. Clutches never re- 
quire adjustment for wear. Both 
types come in sizes from 3 to 7 
in. in dia. They can transmit up 
to 137 hp. and up to 690 lb. of 
torque. 

Price: from $64 to $235. De- 
livery: 30 to 90 days. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, 
Wis. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


Power Transmission 
Pedal Controlled 


Towmostatic drive simpli- 
fies lift truck operation. Sys- 
tem controls both forward 
and reverse movement. 
Towmostatic drive enables 
operators to control all for- 
ward and reverse movements 
with a treadle-type pedal op- 
erated by the left foot, a 
simple heel-and-toe action. 

Price: $995 (over basic 
truck). Delivery: immediate. 

Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 
152nd St., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio (P.W., 11/17/58) 
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U-Type Manometers 
Have Integral Bypass Manifold 


U-type manometers with an integral 
3-valve bypass manifold facilitates opera- 
tion in flow measurement and other 
differential pressure applications. Ma- 
nometer head has a built-in shutoff valve 
for each of the two pressure lines, and 
a bypass valve in a connecting passage 
between. When the bypass valve is opened 
the pressure on the two legs of the ma- 
nometer is equalized. 

Price: $25.90 (15-in. size), $34.15 
(30-in. size), $41.50 (50-in. size). Add 
$18.50 for stainless steel. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

King Engr. Corp., Box 690, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. “P. W., 11/17/58) 


Oxygen Analyzer 
With Automatic Calibration 


Type C-3 continuous oxygen analyzer 
has automatic calibration at predeter- 
mined intervals. Equipment has an 
explosion-proof housing for use in 
hazardous locations. Accessory auto- 
matic calibrator operates with a “span 
gas,” usually a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen in which oxygen content is 
known within plus or minus 0.1%. Cali- 
bration frequency can be set for 2, 4, 6, 8, 
or 12-hr. intervals. Mounting may be 
in a cabinet or on a panel. 

Price: $2,000 (complete with recording 
potentiometer). Delivery: 90 to 120 days. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


Flow Transmitter 


Entirely Liquid Free 


Model 245 flow transmit- 
ter measures flow, liquid 
level, or any other variable 
which is a function of differ- 
ential pressure. Transmitter 
is mechanically frictionless. 
It has no torque tubes, stuff- 
ing boxes, knife edges, or 
bearings. Transmitter is of 
the bellows-actuated type. 

Price: $200 (only std. 
construction). Delivery: 7 
wk. (when used with re- 
corder). 

Hays Corp., Michigan 
City, Ind. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


Automatic Closure Press 
Of 50-Ton Capacity 


Model 742 automatic closure 
press has an automatic unscrew- 
ing device which permits the 
molding of decorative reverse- 
taper closures. Model 742 can 
mold caps of any size, shape, or 
form, with internal or external 
threads in large quantities. Molds 
with as many as 90 cavities can 
easily be accommodated on the 
press. 

Price: $15,000. Delivery: 8 wk. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 Tabor 
Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. (P.W., 
11/17/58) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Product Perspective 


NOVEMBER 17-23 


With a few major exceptions beryllium development is following that of 
titanium. The military looks at the metal as a promising solution to some of 
its materials problems especially in aircraft and missiles. The same was true 
of titanium about ten years back. 


There are these departures from titanium’s pattern though: 

e You don’t see as much publicity for beryllium. No one is calling it a 
“wonder metal” like they did titanium. 

© Development is proceeding at a slower pace, and less money is being 
poured into beryllium. 

e Unlike titanium, beryllium appears to have few if any potential applica- 
tions outside military, commercial aircraft, and nuclear reactors. 


The Air Force is working hardest to make beryllium a success. The metal’s 
properties tell you why. Beryllium has two-thirds the weight of aluminum 
and is stronger pound-for-pound than steel. Its melting point approaches that 
of the low-carbon steels and is higher than aluminum and magnesium. And 
the metal’s stiffness measure is one-third higher than steel. As far as the Air 
Force is concerned, beryllium is an ideal missile and high-speed aircraft 
material. 

All this is on the plus side. On the minus side are a number of technical 
problems. They boil down to lack of ductility, high cost, and toxicity. 


Ductility of present grades of beryllium does not yet meet all the require- 
ments of a useful airframe structural material. And the metal’s brittleness 
prevents economic quantity fabrication by conventional metal-working tech- 
niques. Both of the beryllium producers—Brush Beryllium Co. and Beryllium 
Corp.—are working on this problem. And the Air Force has awarded a 
$79,000 contract to Alloyd Corp. to study ductility. 

Meanwhile, limited ductility is not holding back beryllium from certain 
structural applications. Here are some of them: missile nose cones, missile 
aerodynamic control surfaces, air-inlet diffusers, guidance system parts. In 
all of these applications the metal’s strength-weight ratio is being used to 
advantage. 


High cost these days goes hand-in-hand with new materials. Beryllium 
is no exception. The metal’s price runs like this: about $45 a Ib. for billet, 
$65 to $80 per |b. for hot-pressed and rough-machined block, and about 
$150 per Ib. for finished shapes. Key to cost is demand. As it goes up, the 
price will go down. 


Beyond demand, the producers are looking for a breakthrough in fabrica- 
tion to lower prices still further. Right now practically all beryllium parts 
are made by powder metallurgy techniques. They’re costly, and a more 
economical technique is needed. Some work is already underway to produce 
sheets, rods, bars, and extrusions by conventional methods. The goal is 
direct conversion from billet to mill shapes. 

The same two problems—ductility and high cost—existed for titanium not 
so long ago. But new alloys and a growing knowledge of fabrication techniques 
have had considerable influence on solving both problems. 


Toxicity, though, is beryllium’s own special problem. But this is largely 
educational. Fabricators of component parts will have to learn the proper 
controls. Once the controls are mastered—and they are little different than 
handling other hazardous materials—there is not much of a problem. 

While interest in beryllium as a new material is growing rapidly, a great 
deal of the metal’s success will depend on metal working specialists. People 
whose normal business is forging, precision machining, stamping, will have 
to become more familiar with the metal’s properties. Is mostly up to them 
to learn how to work with beryllium, to develop cost data, and to point up 
problems for the metallurgists to tackle. 


A slip-casting method using powdered molybdenum can produce intricate 
shapes, says Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. It’s a technique borrowed from 
the ceramics industry. A plaster mold shapes the part. Into the mold is 
poured a mix of either alcohol or water with finely-powdered molybdenum. 
Phe liquid is drawn off by capillary action of the plaster mold. 


Powdered moly parts made this way have a density after sintering ap- 


proaching 95% of theoretical. Hollow shapes and tubes can be made by 
pouring off the mix before all of the liquid has been drawn off by the plaster 
mold. 
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Heavy-Duty Time Switch 
Controls Substantial Loads 


Series 2100 heavy-duty time switch 
is for control of substantial loads, 
even under severe operating condi- 
tions. Series 2100 has an omitting 
device with a 7-day dial for eliminat- 
ing the “On” operation on selected 
days. Series 2100 is equipped with 
synchronous, self-starting motors with 
a motor current consumption of 3 w. 
Motors will maintain synchronous 
speed at temperatures from —20 to 
1 SOF. 

Price: 
immediate. 

Paragon Electric Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


from $28.95. Delivery: 


Steel-Grid Resistors 
Nonbreakable 


Nonbreakable, punched steel-grid 
resistors are designed for use with 
heavy-duty motor controls, crane 
systems, and wherever wound-rotor 
motor applications require rugged 
secondary resistors. Chrome stain- 
less steel alloy is used in the manu- 
facture of the grids to provide 
resistance to corrosion and optimum 
operating characteristics. 

Price: $116 (typical 26'42-in. box), 
$83 (typical 17-in. box); multi-tier 
stacking frame and factory mounting 
extra. Delivery: 6 to 8 wk. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


Input Transformer 
Weighs Only 11 Oz. 


In-line input transformer 
is designed to be inserted in 
cable circuit and is ruggedly 
built to withstand mechanical 
abuse. Mu-metal and elec- 
trostatic shielding improve 
signal to noise ratio. In-line 
input transformer has a di- 
ameter of 1% in. and is 2% 
in. long. 

Price: $19.25. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Microtran Co., Inc., 145 
E. Mineola Ave., Valley 
Stream, N. Y. (P.W., 11/ 
17/58) 


Electric Lift Truck 
Sit-Down Rider Type 


Sit-down, rider type 5,000-Ib. 
capacity model electric lift truck 
handles large, heavy loads in 
narrow, space-saving aisles. Truck 
is just 73% in. from the rear of 
the counterweight to the face of 
the forks and can right angle 
stack comfortably in an aisle 
measuring just 10 ft., 4 in. in 
width. 

Price: $7,640. Delivery: 90 
days at present; 30 days after 
April 1, 1959. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


Electronic flash tubes, 
make-up and typical control circuits are 
described in 4-page brochure. The ability 
of flash tubes to emit super-intense light 
output in an ultra-brief period of time 
makes them desirable for a great number 
of commercial and laboratory applica- 
tions. 
gives the limitations of special units. 
Brochure is 
Laboratories, Inc., 1819 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


their physical 


It also lists standard units, and 


available from Kemlite 


Variable displacement internal-external 
pump is described in 4-page catalog. One 
view 
operating position; the other view shows 
full displacement pump operating posi- 
tion. Also included in the catalog is a 
list of advantages of the pump and sug- 
gested applications for aircraft, com- 
mercial, and industrial equipment. Copies 


shows zero displacement 


pump 


are available from Pesco Products Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Bedford, Ohio. 


Okocord flexible cords and portable cables 
are described in 64-page manual, No. 
1108. It deals completely with a line of 
mold-cured Okoprene (neoprene) sheathed 
cords and cables. The book’s main divi- 
sions give dimensional data, engineering 
information, and splicing and terminating 
instructions. Copies of the manual can be 
obtained by writing to The Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Cemented carbide products are described 
in 50-page bulletin, No. 59. It includes 
base price and quantity extra table data 
and illustrations on Kendex tools and 
boring bars, standard blanks, brazed tools, 
clamped inserts, and Kennamills. Bulletin 
is available from Kennametal, Inc., Dept. 
59, Latrobe, Pa. 
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Basic Electrical Terms 


Ampere—It is a rate of flow of elec- 
tric charge equal to one coulomb per 
second. (A coulomb is a measure of 
quantity of electricity). An analogy can 
be drawn between electric flow through 
a circuit and water flow through a pipe. 
Quantity of water is measured in gallons, 
quantity of electricity in coulombs. Rate 
of flow of water past any point in the 
pipe is expressed in gal. per sec. In an 
electric circuit, rate of flow is measured 
in coulombs per second or amperes. 

Volt—As electricity flows through a 
circuit it performs work. Difference be- 


tween its energy as it enters the circuit 
and as it leaves is potential drop. Poten- 
tial drop is expressed in volts. Using 
water analogy, volt is equivalent to unit 
of water pressure in pipe. 

Ohm—lIt is the unit of measurement 
used to describe the resistance to flow 
of electricity. In the water pipe, the fric- 
tion or desistance of the pipe’s walls 
hinders the flow of water and causes a 
drop in pressure. 

Watt—The amount of power dissi- 
pated in an electric circuit is measured 
in watts. (P.W., 11/17/58) 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


PRECISION FEATURES PIONEERED BY STARRETT 


@ Bolonced Design 
@ Satin Chrome Finish 


@ One-piece spindle 
construction 


@ Hordened and 
ground threads 


@ Rigid one-piece frame 

@ Quick-reading figures 

@ Simple sleeve adijust- 
ment with Hi-Micro fin- 
ish on anvil and spindle 
faces (Carbide faces 
also available). 


STARRETT Satin Chrome MICROMETERS 
494 types and sizes to meet every measuring need precisely 
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It takes 494 catalog numbers to present the complete 
line of Starrett Satin Chrome Micrometers a range 
of choice unequalled anywhere in the world. Also un- 
equalled are the many precision features combined in 
Starrett micrometers to insure better, faster measuring 
and to guarantee highest quality and lasting accuracy 

Starrett Satin Chrome Outside Micrometers are 
made in a complete range of styles and sizes from '% to 
60 inches, in full finish and black types . . . also tubular 
micrometers and many types of special purpose microm- 
eters. Starrett also makes inside micrometer calipers, 


micrometer depth gages, micrometer heads and precision 
end measuring rods. 

Your Industrial Supply Distributor can furnish the 
right Starrett Micrometer for your precision measuring 
needs. Call him for quality products, dependable serv- 
ice. Or send for Starrett Catalog No. 27 illustrating the 
complete line. Address Dept. PW, The L. S. Starrett 
Company, Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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PRECISION TOOLS 
World's Greatest Toolmokers 


PRECISION TOOLS - DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES « GROUND FLAT STOCK - HACKSAWS « HOLE SAWS - BAND SAWS - BAND KNIVES 
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Purchasing Handbook. Edited by 
George W. Aliian. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 1,388 pages. 
Price: $15. 


Purchasing has its own hand- 
book—and it’s a good one. After 
four years of effort, George 
Aljian has boiled down the ex- 
periences of 220 purchasing ex- 
perts into 1,388 pages. It is not 
light reading but does contain the 
most complete roundup of pur- 
chasing techniques and interests 
ever published in one book. 

Like any handbook in prepara- 
tion for four years, its informa- 
tion is not, and cannot be, 
completely current. Nor can the 
growing facets of purchasing all 
be included. The eager purchas- 
ing agent looking for a complete 
story on data processing, ma- 
terials management, standardiza- 
tion, and reliability must still 
consult periodical literature and 
attend meetings. But for the P.A. 
wanting a complete roundup of 
purchasing reference material, 
the Purchasing Handbook is it. 

As George Renard states in 
the Foreword, this is not a text- 
book although it can be used for 
teaching. Its primary purpose is 
to bring together within one 
volume all the guides and refer- 
ences interested purchasing 
people need for day-to-day op- 
eration. This has been done with 
few exceptions. Some may find 
fault with the incomplete treat- 
ment afforded standardization, 
make-or-buy, or lease vs buying. 
But as in any first endeavor, im- 
provements are left for the next 
edition. 


Valuable Introduction 


If there is any chapter among 
the 28 which is valuable as an 
introduction to purchasing, you 
can select either of two. The 
opening one on purchasing func- 
tion is a realistic appraisal of 
where this department can and 
does contribute to company suc- 
cess. But for overall scope and 


Purchasing Handbook— 
A P.A.'s Working Tool 


purchasing manuals is complete. 
It is a miniature handbook itself, 
reviewing all things purchasing 
does and how to do them. 

Other sections are valuable for 
special topics. The one on for- 
ward buying (Chapter 12) is one 
of the finest summaries the edi- 
tors of PURCHASING WEEK have 
seen. All elements of this little 
known technique are covered in- 
cluding purpose, costs, and hedg- 
ing. It should be “must” read- 
ing for every P.A. 

The chapter edited by Larry 
Miles on “How To Analyze 
Values” is excellent. The reader 
is told not only what he should 
do with value analysis and how 
he can profit but is also shown 
how to analyze. A series of 
charts and tables on manufactur- 
ing, materials, and packaging 
costs supply the information for 
setting up his own value analysis 
system. It’s good even for the 
one-man purchasing department. 


For the How-to-do-it P.A. 


For the P.A. interested in more 
how-to-do it, Chapter 14 on buy- 
ing procedure is recommended. 
Its editor quickly disposes of the 
glitering generalities of com- 
modity buying, following with a 
complete resume of problems in- 
volved in buying each specific 
commodity. The buyer suddenly 
confronted with an order for a 
brand new commodity will find 
in this chapter a good starting 
point, even though the treatment 
may be brief. 

P.A.’s with either buying or 
administrative problems will find 
some help in this reference book. 
As the chart above shows, a ma- 
jority of the sections will help the 
department head whether he has 
only a secretary or a full comple- 
ment of P.A.’s and buyers. Sec- 
tions especially for him include: 
organizing a department, policy 
and procedure manuals, the value 
of inventory control, and evaluat- 
ing the performance of his de- 
partment. 

Other sections are interesting 
for specialists, some just for gen- 
eral knowledge which may not 
interest all readers. Chapter 19 
is a complete treatment of 
Canada and how purchasing is 
done there. Canadian P.A.’s 
probably already have much of 
this information. But for the 
stateside P.A. looking to Canada 
for new sources it may help. 


responsibilities, the chapter on 


As in any handbook, some 


Joseph Cohn, products editor; 


editor, to do the job. 


then wrote their reviews. 


“How the Staff Handled This Review 


Taking a cue from George Aljian who had a different expert 
do every chapter, PURCHASING WEEK editors decided the “Pur- 
chasing Handbook” was too important for one man to review. 

Editor-in-Chief Ray Barnett called on John Roach, news editor; 


Willis Bussard, feature editor; and John Baxter, assistant feature 
They got the proofs from the McGraw-Hill Book Co. before 


the book appeared. Each editor attacked the chapters in his field. 
Then the editors met, thrashed out the important points, and 


Bussard, as feature editor, got the job of assembling the piece 
and preparing the box above. Each man spent approximately ten 
hours on his part. 
to 20. 


The exception was Bussard who spent close 


Robert Reichard, price editor; 
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Purchasing Handbook Will Interest These Groups 
Chapter Section Editor Adm*| Buy. | Res. | Trn. | Ref. 

1. The Purchasing Function H. F. Jones V \ v \ v 
2. Departmen! Organization Harold A. Berry | 4 v 
3. Policy and Procedure Manuals C. W. McVicar } ¥ v 

4. Legal Influences in Purchasing William E. Hayes Vv v \ \ 
5. Purchase Order Essentials Frank S. Conable V Vv 

6. Ethical Practices in Purchasing Ralph C. Moffitt | viv | v 

7. How To Select Sources of Supply Frederic G. Syburg | Vv | v | v 

8. Quality: The Major Assignment Raymond W. Brick | v | v | 

9. Pricing Considerations Mark B. Covell v v v 
10. Price Evaluation Hoyt B. Pritchett Vv v Vv 
11. How To Analyze Value Lawrence D. Miles Vv | v Vv 
12. Forward Buying Robert C. Swanton | | Vv | 

13. Inventory Control Ira G. Fox Vv | Vv | 

14. Buying Commodities Philip D. Richmond | | ov Vv 
15. Non-Repetitive Major Purchases H. R. Michel Vv | | Vv 
16. Import and Export Purchasing James M. Berry V | Vv 
17. Transportation and Traffic G. N. Hackett V V | Vv 
18. Public Purchasing Clifton E. Mack | | Vv 
19. Purchasing in Canada Leonard Tolson | V 
20. Reclamation and Salvage R. W. Stewart V | | Vv 
21. Department Budgets Chester F. Ogden J 
22. Selecting and Training Buyers Glenn H. Reinier V | 
23. Department Performance Evaluation Raymond P. Snow V 1 o¥ 
24. Forms and Records Ben R. Newbery V Vv 
25. Library and Catalog File D. R. Coultrip Vv 
26. Glossary of Terms Frank E. Whyte | v v 
27. Appendix E. H. Weaver | Vv 
28. Reference Tables Donald A. Monro | v 

* Adm.—Administrating, Buy.—Daily Buying, Res.—Purchasing Research, Trn.—Training New 

Buyers, Ref.—Reference Source. 


repetition is bound to exist. The 
only alternate to complete chap- 
ter treatment is continued and 
confusing cross references be- 
tween related subjects. And some 
discrepancies exist when record- 
ing the varied experiences and 
opinions of 220 _ purchasing 
agents. George Aljian has 
screened most of them, but the 
few that remain are not serious. 

As the above table shows, the 
range of subjects is wide. Even 
more are covered than indicated 
in the table of contents. The 
Appendix is really a small refer- 
ence book itself. Included are 
tips on how to read and under- 
stand credit reports and a source 
file for hard-to-find information. 
All are presented in clear pur- 
chasing language. 

The glossary is perhaps one of 
the best ones compiled. Defini- 
tions go beyond just the basic 
words, telling the implications in 
language purchasing will under- 
stand. 

Though the P. A. is showered 
with handy reference tables from 
eager salesmen, the last chapter 
contains a complete collection. 
Selected by purchasing men, these 
tables, formulas, trade terms, cal- 
culators, discount computers, and 
other tools are something every- 
one on the purchasing firing line 
can use. 

Though not intended as a train- 
ing manual, many sections are 
written simply enough so they 
can be used as textbook material 
for the new buyer. Or, the same 
material can be used by the buyer 
who has been away from one 
commodity or market for some 
time and is suddenly thrust into 
a new responsibility. 

If traffic and transportation are 
shifted to the purchasing depart- 
ment, Chapter 17 is valuable. 
Covered in it are problems of car- 
rier selection, freight routing, 


auditing bills, expediting and 
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tracing, and filing claims for loss 
and damage. It does not cover 
recent developments like freight 
consolidation, containerization, 
and piggy-back arrangements. 
For these still changing develop- 
ments P.A.’s can refer to peri- 
odicals which report the changes 
as they occur. 

To the critical reader, some 
things may be lacking. Reference 
lists may be incomplete or not up 
to date, a pet reference table or 
publication may have been over- 


looked. This is inevitable in any 


first attempt. And George Aljian 
is one of the first to solicit criti- 
cism that will make the next edi- 
tion of the book more valuable. 

The thing which makes this 
new handbook worth the $15 
across-the-counter sales price is 
that it is the first time all this 
information has been written for 
the P.A. by his fellow purchasing 
agent. If you look at it on a per 
page cost, there are very few of 
the 1,388 pages which will not 
return valuable knowledge for the 
1% cents paid for it. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertisi 
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insertion 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 


P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


° LOOK 


) 


J. T. 


Phone 2825 


e BUY @ 
|} Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere | 


— We Own What We Advertise — 


¢ Loading Machines © Rails © Shuttle Cars 
© Coal Cutters © Copper © Tipple Equipment 
© Retary Converters © Belt Lines ¢ Locomotives 


© ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY 
Send ws your inquiries ©@ We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


Fish 


© SAVE ¢ 


Logan, W. Va. 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e SELL 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


NOW ... you can reach a potential 
buyer for only 4/10,000 of $1.00. 
Yes, that’s all that a one inch 
“SEARCHLIGHT” advertisement costs 
you to contact one of PURCHASING 
WEEK’S 25,000 key purchasing ex- 


ecutives! 


EMPLOY MENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


_POSITION VACANT 


Interested in what makes purchasing 
tick? Want to help others do a better 
purchasing job? If interested in being 
on top of new developments in the 
purchasing field, please submit resume. 
P-9315, Pure hasing Week, Class. Adv. 
Div.; P. O. Box 12, New York 86, N. Y. 
Some writing ¢ and traveling involved. 


POSITION WANTED 


Purchasing Agent or Assistant 17 years 


experience major steel producer who 
was also fabricator, erector, shipbuilder. 
Married, University graduate. P. O. Box 
666, New Canaan, Conn, 
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Glendale, Calif. Building 
Maintenance Supply Co. has 
changed its name to Chem-Care 
Products, Inc. Along with the 
change in name, the company has 
purchased a new 26,000 sq. It. 
building. 

Industrial products carried by 
the Chem-Care include hot and 
cold tank cleaners, paint strip- 
pers, emulsion and solvent clean- 
ers, steam cleaning compounds, 
and de-scaling compounds, and 
building maintenance items 


Roanoke, Va.—American Vis- 
cose Corp. is trying to sell its 
Filatex elastic yarn producing 
facilities to assure its customers 
a continuing supply following 
shutdown of its plant here. 

[he company will sell the 
plant, land and equipment for 
rayon textile yarn manufactur- 
ing. However production of con- 
tinuous filament rayon textile 
yarns will continue at the firm’s 
Lewiston, Pa., and Parkersburg, 
W. Va., plants. 


Houston—Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc. is erecting here a $1 
million unit of a chemical plant 
ultimately costing about $25 
million. 

Completion of the unit, which 
will produce a variety of syn- 
thetic resins for use in the paint, 
aircraft, petroleum, boat, and 
housing industries, is expected 
by mid-1959. 


Cleveland, Ohio — Republic 
Steel Corp. has completed nego- 
tiations to reacquire Republic 
Supply Co. which operates oil 
country supply stores and pipe 
yards throughout the mid-conti- 
nent area. Republic Supply was 
sold in 1948 to the Kerr-McGee 
interests. 


Torrance, Calif.—Harvey Alu- 
minum is now producing titanium 
castings commercially at its plant 
here. The company recommends 
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| Briefs from P.A.s Suppliers 


New York—Abbé Engineering 
Co. is moving its general sales 
office to larger quarters in the 


titanium castings for such appli- 
cations as valve bodies, pipe fit- 
tings, marine hardware, chemical 


ponents for aircraft, ordnance, 


and missiles mills, mixers, conical blenders, 


and other products 


{| guided missiles, and electronic|ess steam equipment, instantane-|shipping containers. Kress Box 
equipment will continue at the} ous water heaters, and gas, oil-| will be operated as a division of 
firm’s plant here. fired, combination, and coal-fired | St. Regis. 

boilers 


Gulfport, Miss. — National 
Cleveland—cC. B. Hunt & Son,| Brands Division of Sterling Drug 


Inc., Salem, Ohio, has changed|Inc. has changed its name to 
Graybar Building, 240 Lexington | its y 
processing equipment, and com-| ave New York. The firm makes| Valve Co. The firm makes air 
industrial pebble, ball, and jar| and hydraulic control valves. Milan, Tenn.—United States 


corporate name to Hunt} Glenbrook Laboratories division. 


Rubber Co. will re-open its plant 
Minneapolis—Pillsbury Méills,| here Dec. 1 to make tread rubber 


Attleboro, Mass.—Metals & Inc. has changed its name to] for the tire retreading industry in 
Controls Corp. has moved all its Rocktord, Il. Eclipse Fuel | Pillsbury, Inc. in accordance with] the South. 


Klixon thermostat production,}| Engineering Co. has purchased|plans for product diversification. 


engineering, and sales for com-|Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Mel- 


mercial application to the firm’s | Chattanooga, Tenn., and will op-| New York—St. Regis Paper Co.| lowes Co., lock washer manufac- 
Versailles Products Division, Ver-|erate it as the Lookout Boiler| has merged with the F. J. Kress|turer, has opened a warehouse in 
sailles, Ky. Production of Klixon| Division of Eclipse. Lookout} Box Co., Pittsburgh, manufac-| Newark, N. J., to service East 
precision thermostats for aircraft, | Boiler makes high-pressure proc-|turer of corrugated and fiber|Coast customers. 
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Need COOLER RUNNING MOTORS for your big jobs? 


In Ratings 

thru 500 hp 
Standard TEFC 

or Explosion-Proof 


WAGNER Tube Ventilated Motors can solve your problem 


For big fans, blowers, pump drives—heavy duty applications 
where you need large motors with highly effective cooling 
systems for long life—choose Wagner Tube Ventilated Motors. 


These motors have fabricated steel frames that are provided 
with a series of tubes through which cooling air is forced by 
an external blower. Internal blowers, one at each end of the 
rotor, circulate the warm air inside the motor through ducts 
in the rotor and stator and around the cooling tubes. This 
effective cooling system holds the operating temperature of the 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


This 400 hp tube ventilated motor is being tested on a 
1000 hp dynamometer at the Wagner plant. Photo of 
motor at right, with blower shield removed, shows cool- 
ing tubes and external blower. 


motor within the specified limits of 55° C Rise for Class A or 
75° C for Class B insulated motors. 


Wagner tube ventilated motors are available as Type YP, 
standard TEFC, with Class A or Class B insulation; or as Type 
ZP, explosion-proof, with Class A insulation only. Type ZP 
motors can be supplied with Underwriters’ Labels for Class I, 
Group C or D, or for Class II, Group E, F or G locations. Let 
your Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these motors can 
solve your big motor problems. 


¢ 6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


cut because I'll get ulcers worrying whether you have offered my 
competitor a better price than me.” The implication follows 
that industrial buyers (at least in the acid industry) are interested 
uot a whit in price advantage, that price stability and uniformity 
are desirable basically because an annoying variable competitive 


factor is thus eliminated. 
e 


It is granted that stable prices are preferable to wild, unpre- 
dictable fluctuations which disrupt buyers, sellers and consumers 
alike. But how stable should stable be? Where should an able, 
aggressive purchasing executive draw the no-competition line 
on factors which can offer opportunities to gain advantages over 


kis company’s rivals? 


Does the sophisticated buyer theory stand, as argued above, 
only on its merit in maintaining the health of a buyer’s digestive 
track? Or does it see price established solidly and in competi- 
tive perspective with quality, service, delivery, and other “‘so- 


phisticated” buying factors? 
+. 


That a stable price is a distinct market advantage can be illus- 
trated easily. A world-wide trend toward synthetic rubber is an 


example. 


B. F. Goodrich credits the high quality of man-made rubber 
and its price stability as the major factors. Faced with wide price 


fluctuations of the tree-grown 


variety, manufacturers are at- 


tracted by synthetic rubber at 23¢ a Ib. Natural rubber prices, in 
contrast, have ranged from 191% to 52¢ since 1954. 

A general yearning for price stability also must be taken into 
account in explaining the present rise of copper futures con- 
tracts on the New York Commodity Exchange to record highs. 

Market speculators are involved in many of the holdings. 
But brokers report more and more industrial consumers are 
utilizing the futures market as insurance against wide price swings 


of the uneasy metal. 
+ 


American manufacturers are 


remain competitive in world markets. 


* 
setting up plants in Europe to 
Many firms consider 


European operations vital to overcome high labor and material 
costs at home, circumvent dollar shortages, and surmount cus- 
toms barriers. In fact, some use overseas-based production facil- 
ities to meet foreign and domestic competion here in U.S. mar- 


kets. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co. in Pittsburgh admits frankly that 
it could not possibly have obtained a recent million dollar pipe- 
line valve order from the Argentine government without turning 
to facilities in Germany and Italy. 


Steel producers are disappointed that more customers are not 
heeding their warnings to build up inventories now and avoid a 
possible rush later. Seems that many buyers are not convinced 
a build-up is necessary now and are willing to cope with lengthen- 
ing delivery times on a number of items. Why go out on a limb, 


buyers ask? 


We Want and Don't Want to Trade with 
Russians; Depends on Type Proposed 


(Continued from page 1) 
under increasing pressure from 
their own private exporters to 
help expand markets in the 
Soviet bloc. 

New spotlights have been 
focused on the problems in the 
last few days. 

e The American Management 
Association conference on foreign 
trade in New York had the prob- 
lem at the top of its agenda (P. 
W., Nov 10, p. 1). Such trade 
policy spokesmen as Economic 
Undersecretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon and Foreign As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Kearns hinted that the Ad- 
ministration is considering some 
sort of “united action” in concert 
with its allies to counter this 
kind of Soviet economic offensive- 

e The Commerce Department 
at the same time relaxed strategic 
controls on exports to friendly 
countries, and by implication re- 
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laxed its general policy on ex- 
ports to the European Soviet 
bloc—although formally controls 
on East-West trade are un- 
changed. Among the items re- 
moved from the positive list and 
which now may be shipped 
abroad under general license are 
a substantial number of manu- 
factured goods. machine tools, 
other metal working equipment, 
and oil field equipment. 

The cutback in the positive list 
reflects last summer’s decision 
of C.0.C.0.M.—the committee 
consisting of the N.A.T.O. na- 
tions plus Japan which coordi- 
nates allied strategic controls on 
trade with the Soviet bloc—to 
relax East-West trade controls 

Take Russia’s trade drive first. 
Washington has no pet solutions, 
and it is far from certain what 
form any joint Western counter- 
attack against Russian trading 
might take. 


Christmas Gifts Fewer, Smaller, Survey Shows 
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get your pres- 


recession was frequently 
son for curtailing 
entirely another 
rge this year by 
ms. But cropping 
up most often as the excuse was 
an ever-increising flow of letters 
from firms requesting elimination 
of gifts to their employees. 

“We are cutting out Christmas 
gifts entirely ‘or the first time,” 
a Michigan spring and wire com- 
pany sales president said 
with a sigh of relief. “We feel 
that it has become uncontrol- 
lable, and the recession gives us 
a good excuse.” The firm for- 
merly passed out gifts ranging in 
value from $5 to $25 to P.A.’s 
and other nicely situated execu- 
tive friends. 


ce 


More Letters Than Ever 


In San Francisco, the head of 
a major stationery firm said, 
“We've received more letters this 
year than ever before from cus- 
tomers urging that we don’t give 
Christmas presents.” The com- 
pany is happy to take the hint. 

A Wisconsin firm which has 
already quite gift-giving said it 
expects to receive 300 to 500 
letters from companies remind- 
ing that their employees are for- 
bidden to accept gifts from 
vendors. 

Replies to the PURCHASING 
WEEK query revealed a major 
effort by larger corporations 
either to reduce their gift-giving 
to zero or at least to slim the 
list to manageable proportions. 
Another popular “out” to be used 
by more and more firms this year 
is to give “token” presents, such 
aS an inexpensive sample prod- 
uct of the gift-giving company. 
Other companies who feel “this 
thing is expected, and we can't 
possibly duck out of it” have 
resorted to slashing drastically 
the value of their remembrances. 
‘“Across-the-board” giving also is 
being eliminated. 

In contrast, a few specialty and 
novelty firms depending on cor- 
porate gift-giving for a major 
volume of their annual trade ap- 
pear undismayed by increasing 
efforts of firms to discourage the 
habit. 


More from Small Business 


Osborne-Kemper-IThomas, a 
leading advertising services firm, 
sees “small” business firms (those 
with less than $1 million annual 
volume) using Christmas busi- 
ness gifts as good will builders 
to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore this year. John J. Oakson, 
president of the Cincinnati com- 
pany, also contends over-all 
amount of 1958 Christmas indus- 
trial gifts will increase this year. 
He sees the emphasis on items 
for the home rather than for the 
desk or office. He estimates the 
amount spent per gift by small 
business firms averages about 
$3.65 each. 

A West Coast gift firm, 
cializing in industrial accounts, 
also sees 1958 as a good year 
“well ahead of 1957.” But a 
spokesman said many companies 
were “still on the fence” making 
up their minds what and how 
much to buy. The company, 
which anticipates heavy last-min- 
ute orders, also sees as significant 
“the fact that there has been a 
lot of recent interest in low- 
volume high-cost items—the kind 


spe- 
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of special present you give to a 
few of your best customers.” 

A New York firm said its sales 
to companies for distribution to 
their customers was up 40%, 
mostly in the medium to high 
price bracket—$6 to $12 whole- 
sale value. 

In this upgrading category is 
the highly diversified and ex- 
panding St. Louis firm whose 
sales and new products enjoyed 
increasing success this year. 
“We've given a lot of thought to 
what we will give,” a spokesman 
said. “It will equal last year’s 
total at least and will range from 
matches to gifts costing $50-$75, 
depending on the account.” 

On the other hand, a St. Louis 
area automotive equipment man- 
ufacturer with sales in the $10 
million bracket, said flatly: “We 
don’t give any presents. From 
letters coming in at least 50% of 
our national customers don’t want 
us to give any.” 

The company official said he 
received only two or three letters 
urging no presents two years ago. 
Last year it increased to about 
15, and “we’ve already received 
even more letters this year,” he 
said. 

Take 


Some Give—Won’t 


Some companies admitted that 
while they urged suppliers not 
to give presents to purchasing, 
service, or other executive per- 
sonnel, they were going right 
ahead with gift plans of their 
own. In other instances, firms 
adopt a no-gift policy but give 
their salesmen free rein. Typify- 
ing this double standard pose 
was the West Coast typewriter 
supplier who said his company 


has a firm policy against giving 
gifts. However, his salesmen are 
allowed to give on their own to 
good customers. 

\ Milwaukee steel products 
company said its salesmen deter- 
mine which customers are to re- 
ceive gifts, select the items, and 
put the costs on expense accounts 
with the “general understanding” 
that gifts have a $5 to $10 top 
limit. 


Slimmer Santa in Cleveland 


In Cleveland most of the firms 
queried said they would not be 
playing Santa to any greater 
extent this year and would either 
hold the line or cut back. Cut- 
backs are taking the form of 
reductions in either gift cost or 
number of recipients. 

The sales manager of one large 
Cleveland company said he never 
saw sO many requests from his 
customer-companies not to give 
them any gifts. 

In Atlanta, corporate execu- 
tives contacted indicated  gift- 
giving was waning. But two com- 
panies at which it was cut out 
entirely said the paper work and 
headaches of drawing the line as 
to where gifts would go prompted 
their decision rather than cost of 
the items themselves. 

In Dallas, sentiment also 
seemed to be turning against 
gift-giving, prompted by anti-gift 
attitudes of customers. A. M. 
Roper, general manager of the 
Bearing Chain & Supply Co., 
said he believes more and more 
companies are bearing down on 
the practice. 

Detroit sales managers are also 
eliminating gifts or giving smaller 
ones. 


Price Changes for P.A.'s 


Tin Chemicals—Increased tin 
prices have boosted tin chemical 
tags as follows: potassium stan- 
nate—76.7¢ to 83.9¢ a Ib., 
sodium stannate—62.3¢ to 68.2¢ 
a Ib., tin crystal—98.3¢ to $1.477 
a Ib. 


Tin—New York tin tags are 
up to 97%¢ a l|b., up 1¢, the 
highest level since May, 1957. 


Zinc—U.S. zinc — producers 
and smelters boosted tags by ¥2¢ 
a Ib., to 11'Z2¢, the highest since 
June, 1957. 


Zinc Dust—Zinc dust ad- 
vanced ’%¢ a lb. to 15%¢ in 
carload lots, and 16'2¢ a lb. for 
less than carlot quantities. 


Fir Plywood—Reduced  de- 
mand has caused certain North- 
west mills to drop key %4-in. 
thick sanded grade fir plywood 
tags $4 a thous. sq. ft. to $76 a 
thous. sq. ft. 


Crude Oil—A_ number of 
major producers have followed 
in dropping postings for Okla- 
homa sweet crude oil to a $3.08 
a bbl. top. 

Sinclair Crude Oil Co., Skelly 
Oil Co., and Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Co. have cut their top posted 
price for Kansas crude oil. New 
price is $3.05 a bbl. down from 
$3.15 

Creole petroleum corp. has cut 
tags on San Joaquin and Cuma- 
rebo Venezuelan crude oil by 9¢ 
a bbl. New high gravity tags are 


$3.66 and $3.25 a bbl. respec- 
tively. 
Indiana Oil Purchasing Co. 
has cut by 20¢ a bbl. the price 
it will pay for North Dakota 
crude oil. New price is $2.95 a 


bbl. 


Gasoline—Gulf Oil Corp. has 
removed its allowance on Penn- 
sylvania gasoline and reduced 
prices 1/10¢ a gal. 


Menthol—With new _ boost, 
synthetic laevo menthol is now 
quoted up to $5.65 to $5.85 a 
lb. Natural product ranges from 
$5 a lb. for the regular crystal 
to $5.30 a Ib. for large crystal. 


Foam Rubber—Upped natural 
rubber tags have caused the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to 
boost foam rubber tags approxi- 
mately 10% as of Dec. | 


Casein—Argentine casein tags 
up from %¢ to l¢ a Ib. New 
spot tags range from 20 to 20% ¢ 


a Ib. 


Drafting Film—-An_ average 
12% price reduction for new 
K&E Herculene drafting film 
bringing its cost below current 
prices for tracing cloth has been 
announced by Keuffel & Esser 
Co. Herculene 163 in 36-in 
rolls has been reduced by 13% 
to $36 from its old list price of 
$41.40. Herculene 163ET in 
36-in. rolls has been reduced 
11% from its old list price of 
$31.50. 
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Used Machinery Prices Firming; 
Sales of New Pieces Improving 


(Continued from page }) 
nounced this month by some 
machine tool companies are 
described as just in the nature of 
“catching up” to competition. At 
least that’s the way Warner & 
Swasey describes its action in 
putting through increases averag- 
ing about 6% for all lines except 
automatics. 

Among the industrial areas 
hardest hit by the recession, the 
machine tool business has been 
showing some signs of life re- 
cently. While prices remained 
fairly stable with no general 
downward adjustments in list, 
there has been’ considerable 
jockeying behind scenes to sew 
up sales. This type of price 
flexibility would stiffen first. 

Reports from the National 
Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion’s annual convention at Hot 
Springs, Va., a week ago indicate 
the industry is entertaining hopes 
for a continuing steady rise in 
sales over the next few months, 
with 1959 tabbed in advance by 
some as a “good year.” 

This could inject some confi- 
dence into tool makers who, hit 
by higher labor and material 
costs, have been complaining for 
months about fierce price com- 
petition and resultant paper-thin 
profits. 

While he sees customer confi- 
dence rebuilding toward capital 
equipment investment, T.  L. 
Strimple, president of National 
Acme, envisions no significant 
price changes in the current pic- 
ture at his shop. 

“On the contrary, strange as 
it may sound, we are buying a 
lot of machine tools ourselves to 
improve our productivity and 
keep prices down,” the Cleve- 
land tool builder told PURCHASING 
WEEK. 

Richard W. Banfield, president 
of Motch & Merryweather, also 
doubts that recently announced 
price adjustments signal any 
general upward movement now. 

“Things are still too rough to 
stand one,” he said, “despite the 
increases in labor and material.” 

Another factor is foreign com- 
petition. Imports caused con- 
siderable softening of prices in 
the radial drill line. 

Not to be overlooked, how- 
ever, is the firming of the last 30 
days on the used machinery 
front. One Cleveland dealer, 
whose selling prices went through 
three or four downward adjust- 
ments in the past year, says his 
prices have stabilized and he 
will consider no further cuts. In 
fact, he has made a few changes 
on the upside as demand im- 
proves and his buying prices 
likewise stiffen. 


Used Tools in U.S. 
Listed by M.D.N.A. 


Washington—A ___ nation-wide 
master listing of used machine 
tools available for sale has been 
created by the 240 members of 
the Machinery Dealers National 
Association. 

Every M.D.N.A. member deal- 
er in the country will have the 
file, containing complete descrip- 
tions and photographs of almost 
every used machine tool valued 


at at least $1,000. Objective of 


officials in Washington, is to 
“facilitate the location and sale 
of used machine tools to pur- 


chasers needing them.” 
The inventory file, to be known 
as the “guaranteed metalworking 
machines plan,” will “make it 
easier and faster for a purchaser 
to get exactly the machine tool 
he needs. It will put information 
at the finger-tips of all our 240 
member dealers in the nation.” 
As the plan shapes up now, 
M.D.N.A. members will send 
photographs and descriptions of 
machines in their own inventories 
to the association’s headquarters 
in Washington. The association 
office will then prepare 5 in. x8 
in. file cards—each complete 
with reproduced photograph, de- 
tailed description, classification 
and file numbers, and location 
code. The cards will be distribu- 
ted to the member dealers and 
will provide what officials term 
a “new and unique sales tool.” 
As association officials see it, 
the new file will eliminate the 
costly and time-consuming pro- 
cedures now involved in checking 
availability of used machine tools 
on the national market. 
Machines listed in the master 
file must be owned or exclusively 
controlled by the reporting mem- 
ber and must be sold with a 30- 
day guarantee return privilege. 
In practice, the normal commis- 
sion on used tool sales from 
another dealer’s inventory runs at 
roughly 10% of the sales price. 


Antidumping Law Gets 
Treasury Interpretation 


(Continued from page 1) 

to their fullest. By ruling on an 
importer’s motives in pricing a 
product, Treasury officials indi- 
cated they would follow the orig- 
inal intent of the old antidump- 
ing law. This means application 
of higher dumping duties only to 
products believed deliberately 
priced at less than fair value for 
the purpose of undercutting 
domestic sales. 

Treasury staffers now = are 
combing through more than 50 
new complaints of dumping 
which were invited by the looser 
language setting up procedure 
under the dumping law. It is 
easier now for competing domes- 
tic producers to file dumping 
charges against import competi- 
tors. It also gives the Treasury 
and Tariff Commission more lee- 
way in finding dumping and as- 
sessing higher antidumping duties 
against a broader range of com- 
peting foreign products. 


Council Retains Hope 
Of Russian Cooperation 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing, of course, on Soviet tin ex- 
port policy which has been 
causing tin producers no end of 
concern. Soviet exports were 
running far ahead of last year’s 
18,300 tons until Britain slapped 
a quota on last September. 

A positive announcement on 
Russian intentions in mid-De- 
cember could mean dearer tin. 
Already a decision that the export 
quota for the six producing mem- 
bers of the council will remain 
unchanged at 20,000 tons for the 
first quarter of 1959 has firmed 


the new plan, say MDNA 
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prices 


Non-Union Coal Buys 
Cause Strike Threat 


(Continued from page 1) 
day notice will be served then. 
This would set a Feb. 1 strike 
deadline for approximately 180,- 
QOO soft coal miners in 30 states. 
A coal strike, however, would 
not pose an immediate threat to 
its dependent industries. Coal 
stockpiles are understood to total 
about 60 to 90 days. 

For many buyers of steam coal, 
including utilities operating cap- 
tive mines under contract with 
the U.M.W., non-union coal is a 
purchase item of significant size. 
Some companies have been mar- 
keting non-union mined coal ra- 
ther than that from their own 
unionized subsidiaries. 
Agreement on wage increases 
and other monetary _ benefits 
would come easily if the negoti- 
ators could reduce the non-union 
mine obstacle. 


Stalled contract negotiations 
broke out in a rash of strikes and 
strike threats last week. The auto 
industry and other firms dealing 
with the United Auto Workers 
were the hardest hit. 

These were the trouble spots: 
Detroit—Chrysler Corp. halted 
operations at all assembly plants 
and at many supplier locations 
because of a walkout of 8,000 
office workers and engineers. 
Other U.A.W. walkouts hit 15 
plants of International Harvester 
Co., involving 36,000 produc- 
tion workers, and Toledo plants 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Cambridge, Mass — Contract 
talks which deadlocked after sev- 
eral weeks of negotiation cli- 
maxed with a strike by 800 pro- 
duction employes at the Boston 
Woven Hose Rubber Co. 


Montreal— Fifteen unions 
seeking wage boosts from Can- 
ada’s major roads set a Dec. | 
strike deadline. 


Cement Prices Quoted 
On Firm Yearly Basis 


(Continued from page 1) 
makes it likely that most cement 
prices will hold steady through 
1959. 

A number of western firms in- 
cluding California Portland Ce- 
ment and Southwestern Portland 
Cement have also announced 
their intention of holding the 1958 
orice line through 1959. Three 
other California firms: Ideal 
Cement, Permanente Cement, 
and Santa Cruz Cement have 
announced that price increases 
for certain western areas will go 
into effect in January. But these 
new tags have been guaranteed 
for the full year, 1959. 

The picture on the East Coast, 
however, is somewhat clouded. 
Some industry sources indicate 
that most eastern mills will take 
their time announcing prices for 
next year. Other firms, however, 
may make their move early in 
December now that some cement 
makers have jumped the gun. 

In announcing its decision, 
Marquette stated that the plan 
was actuated by many considera- 
tions including: “Desire to bring 
about an end to the wage-price 
spiral in the cement industry and 
thus help to prevent another infla- 
tionary whirl. We also had in 
mind that there is a real need 
among buyers for firm prices for 
longer periods than the traditional 


(Continued from page 1) 
works to raise prices for other 
buyers. 

C. L. Magnuson, supervisor of 
purchases for Connecticut and 
chairman of the group’s executive 
committee, emphasized that this 
“contradictory” government pol- 
icy should concern all purchasing 
agents, both industrial and gov- 
ernmental. 


Oilmen to Study 
Spare Parts 


(Continued from page 1) 
gram of coordinating spare parts 
purchasing. 

A common system of nomen- 
clature of widely used parts will 
be studied. The committee also 
will attempt to initiate a program 
of interchanging information on 
handling of inventory problems. 
It will try to encourage exchange 
among competitors of certain 
parts that may be lacking in one 
refinery or facility but over- 
stocked in another. 

D. A. Monro, director of pur- 
chases for Standard Oil of In- 
diana, announced that the com- 
mittee’s findings will be reported 
at the group’s session at the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents convention in New York 
next June. Monro moderated the 
A.P.1. buyers session. 

T. C. Banta, vice president and 
director of purchases for Sinclair, 
and J. R. Jones, chief supervisor 
of purchases for the Du Pont 
plant in Penns Grove, N. J., ad- 
dressed the session. 

Both P.A.’s discussed their 
firms’ systems of reducing inven- 
tories in spare parts. Jones ad- 
vised oil industry buyers to pur- 
chase in a pattern and avoid over- 
insurance in buying. 

Jones said Du Pont set up an 
extremely effective program of 
cooperation with suppliers on a 
coordinated purchasing system. 
This was accomplished, he said, 
by working out a common code ot 
nomenclature for parts and or- 
der numbers, informing suppliers 
of obsolete equipment, and get- 
ting vendor information on nor- 
mal stock position of certain items 
and lead time for ordering. 

Du Pont persuaded some of its 
suppliers to favor purchasing of 
obsolete equipment parts di- 
rectly from component parts 
manufacturers instead the 
equipment supplier. 

“After all,” Jones said, “many 
of these suppliers only stocked 
Obsolete equipment parts as a 
courtesy anyway and were happy 
to refer us to the original pro- 
ducer for further purchases.” 

He advised buyers to avoid 
paying a premium for obsolete 
parts and equipment. “It’s some- 
times better and more economical 
to modernize your equipment in- 
stead.” he said. 

Both P.A.’s agreed that more 
purchasing coordination with 
suppliers can result in savings of 
telephone calls, reduce delay time 
for confusing orders, and de- 
crease delivery time. This in turn 
enables the P.A. to order in 
smaller quantities and outlay less 
capital. 

Jones said the Du Pont pro- 
gram resulted in an approximate 
10% reduction in prices of many 


of 


quarter.” 


Purchasing Week 


State Buyers at National Meeting 
Eye Showdown on Regulation 13 


“The effects of Regulation 13 
spread right down the line,” Mag- 
nuson said, “making it extremely 
difficult for the purchasing man 
to do his best buying job, par- 
ticularly in getting the best price. 
“I say that the General Services 
Administration has no right to 
interfere with the efforts of other 
purchasing agents.” 


Cracked Typewriter Price 


It was pointed out that 
N.A.S.P.O. was instrumental in 
cracking G.S.A.’s policy slightly 
on typewriters (P.W., Nov. 3, 
p. 1). 

“But all we managed to do was 
get the price down to the G.S.A. 
level where formerly we had to 
pay a price 10% higher,” ex- 
plained William Henderson, state 


purchasing officer for North 
Carolina. 
Henderson, described as a 


“fireball” in governmental pur- 
chasing circles, went on to say 
that “we won't be satisfied until 
that clause is completely elimi- 
nated from all federal supply 
contracts. 


Want Best Price 

“We don’t care what the fed- 
eral government pays for any- 
thing. We ourselves want the 
simple freedom of trying to get 
the best price we can for a 
product.” 

Many state purchasing of- 
ficials contended that before the 
federal buying agency began to 
enforce its controversial regula- 
tion, they were buying well be- 
low G.S.A. prices. 


“This is a pretty sensitive 
problem,” said Ralph R. Siller, 
head of the state purchasing 


commission of Florida, “but one 
that should definitely be brought 


to a head before it grows any 
larger.” 
He too felt that no purchasing 


agent “worth his salt” should be 
satisfied with getting merely the 
same prices as G.S.A. “It dis- 
courages individual initiative,” 
he said. 

Several of the top officials 
present felt that bringing pres- 
sure on Congress could force 
federal hearings on the purchas- 
ing policy. They felt a public 
airing of Regulation 13 and its 
effects might solve the dilemma. 
As one official put it: 

“One branch of the federal 
vovernment prosecutes industries 
for price fixing while another 
branch establishes a policy which 
seems to legalize price fixing.” 


California P.U.C. Grants 
Truckers 5% Increase 


San Francisco — California 
State Public Utilities Commission 
has granted truck tariff increases 
averaging 5%. Trucking associ- 
ations had asked for a 6% average 
increase to offset the Teamsters 
Union’s recent wage hike. 

The new rates, authorized for 
minimum rate tariff No. 2, may 
go into effect Nov. 23 and must 
be adopted by at least Dec. 8. 

The Commission okayed a 6% 
increase on commodity rates sub- 
ject to minimum weights for any 
quantities, 5% for 2,000 to 4,000 
lb., 4% for 4,000 to 10,000 Ib.., 
and 3% for 10,000 Ib. and over. 
Although railroads were granted 
the same increases in commodity 
rates, they use class rates to a 


items 


greater extent 
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DoALL ECONOMY 
SPECIAL 


Corner Rounding 
END MILL SET 


When you pay nothing extra for top 
quality like this, you’ve found yourself 
a real buy! 


These top-quality end mills are made 
of high-speed steel and are form-relieved. 
They can be sharpened without chang- 
ing the form and size of the radius. 
Economical substitutes for arbor-type 
cutters used for rounding corners, they 
greatly reduce setup time. Set of eight 
in wooden block. Sizes 4,” through % ” 


ph , 
TI How Does DoALL Do It? radius. No. D-638. 


DoALL keeps prices low, yet — ; 

gives you top quality through Individual sizes available through 4%” 
low-cost, nation-wide distri- a radius. 
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